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THE PROMISE OF THE FIFTH YEAR 


Lonpon, Ava. 4, 1918. 

O those of us who never doubted 
T from the very beginning of the 

war that the German cause was 
foredoomed to defeat, who, even in the 
darkest days, still had faith in a tri- 
umphant end; who realized that, unless 
God had forgotten the world and was 
to be overthrown entirely, and the powers 
of darkness were to master the earth, 
Prussian militarism and absolutism could 
not possibly prevail; who devoutly be- 
lieved that, when the appointed time 
came, the forces of the United States 
would surely be joined with those of 
humanity, civilization and democracy to 
destroy the false gods which the Huns 
had set up for the worship and obedience 
of the world, this day which, in England, 
marks the end of the fourth year of the 
war, this Sunday, August 4, 1918, pro- 
claimed a day of intercession, with all its 
many auguries of the dawn of success 
for the allied armies, comes as the long- 
deferred but no less certain realization of 
a great expectation, and is received in a 
spirit of profound thankfulness and re- 
newed confidence and faith. 

The day itself is calm, bright and beau- 
tiful in London. For several previous 
ones the rain has been falling dismally, 
symbolical of the tears that have been 
shed for the war’s bitter losses, but the 
glorious sunshine, bursting through the 
weeping clouds and dispelling them, is 
significant of the happier times that are 
to come. Concurrent is the glorious news 
from the front that the enemy has been 
beaten back and is in unmistakable re- 
treat, with the hint of greater develop- 
ments soon to follow. The heart of Eng- 
land is deeply stirred, and the souls of 
people long in an agony of doubt are up- 
lifted. 

Notwithstanding that an enormous 
number of the inhabitants of London 
have gone out of town for the holidays, 
and are at the seashore, or in the country, 
the churches are unable to accommodate 
the throngs that are eager to attend the 
services, and a great Open-air service 
conducted by the Bishop of London was 
held near the Marble Arch in Hyde Park. 
The King and Queen were present at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. Members of 
both houses of Parliament attended the 
service, marching in a procession, headed 
by the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached. In the morning the Lord May- 
or of London drove in state to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in the afternoon attended 
the Hyde Park service. High Mass was 
celebrated at Westminster Cathedral in 
the morning, and there was a special ser- 
mon at noon; all the Catholic churches 
participated in the solemn celebrations 
of the day, and throughout all Great 
Britain its observance by special service 
was universal, 

I walked down Pall Mall while the old 
chimes of St. Martin-in-the-Fields were 
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ringing out. to summon the worshipers, 
and although I was early, found the last 
seat in the last pew the only vacant one. 
The church was crowded, and a very 
large number of those who came were 
soldiers, among whom an _ occasional 
American officer was observable. Many 


of the wounded were there, some walking” 


on crutches. 

“O God, our help in ages past” was the 
first hymn, and the people sang it, in all 
its six verses, omitting none, as is the good 
custom in English churches (which the 
American church might follow to its ad- 
vantage), with all their hearts, as if they 
meant every word of Isaac Watt’s im- 
mortal hymn. The sound of voices 
swelled up, and drowned even the tones 
of the mighty organ. “Under the shadow 
of Thy throne, Thy saints have dwelt se- 
cure; Sufficient is Thine arm alone, And 
our defence is sure,” they sang it with con- 
viction. “A thousand ages in Thy sight, 
Are like an evening gone; Short as the 
watch that ends the night, Before the 
rising sun.” Finally, “O God, our help 
in ages past, Our hope for years to come. 
Be Thou our guide while life shall last, 
And our eternal home.” The fervor and 
faith of the mighty congregation was un- 
mistakable and moving. 

In the forms of prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing appointed to be used for this day un- 
der the authority of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the litany used 
contains additional petitions written for 
war’s special application. Thus: 

“From cowardice and faint-hearted- 
ness; from loss of faith and failure of 
endurance; from weariness in prayer, 
and doubt of Thy love and wisdom, Good 
Lord, deliver us.” 

“For the rulers of the nations allied 
with us, that through their counsels we 
may all work together for the fulfillment 
of our common purpose; We beseech 
Thee to hear us.” 

“For those who fight by land or sea, 
or in the air, that they may be bold and 
steady in danger, patient in reverse and 
merciful in victory; We beseech Thee to 
hear us,” 

“For those at home who labor for the 
supply of food and of munitions of war, 
that they may serve cheerfully and faith- 
fully in the country’s need; We beseech 
Thee to hear us.” 

“For the wounded and the sick, that it 
may please Thee to comfort them and 
relieve their pain and to show Thyself 
in mercy to the dying; We beseech Thee 
to hear us.” 

“For the spirit of sacrifice and devo- 
tion, in which our people have maintained 
the war; for the harmony between our- 
selves and our allies; for the bravery of 
our sailors and soldiers and airmen; for 
the skill and devotion of physicians, sur- 
geons and nurses; for the stedfast en- 
durance of all who have given their labor 
for their country’s service; for the mem- 
ory and example of all who have been 


faithful unto death: We thank Thee, O 
God.” 

But what American, hearing it uttered 
by a British congregation, can remain 
untouched and unmoved by the follow- 
ing: 

“For-the powerful and timely aid of 
the United States of America: We thank 
Thee, O God.” 

Still less can an American fail deeply 
to feel a thrill of exaltation, impossible 
of outward expression, when, as_ this 
morning in dim old St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, leaflets containing the words of 
“Battle Hymn,” as it is called here, were 
passed about and the vast congregation, 
in which were but.few Americans, a typi- 
cal British congregation, sang with great 
earnestness Julia Ward MHowe’s_ in- 
spired verses, sang them to its American 
tune, even to the fervent un-English re- 
frain of “Glory, glory Hallelujah!” All 
the original five verses, and also, I regret 
to say, one additional verse, written by 
some one who thought to improve a mas- 
terpiece no doubt, but only succeeded in 
creating a weak appéndix, which should 
be removed, out of respect for the author. 

Mrs. Howe would, I am sure, never 
have tolerated this flabby addition to her 
hymn: 

“He is coming like the glory of the 

morning on the wave; 
He is wisdom to the mighty, He is 
succor to the brave; 

So the world shall be His footstool, 

and the soul of time His slave; 

Our God is marching on.” 


I don’t know what iconclast is respon- 
sible for this, or whether it be a British 
or American addition; it is certainly not 
an improvement, and comes as an anti- 
climax to the last verse of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” which closes 
with the fine line, “As He died to make 
men holy, let us die to make men free,” 
an ending that cannot possibly be bet- 
tered. After that, “So the world shall be 
His footstool, and the soul of time His 
slave,” sounds meaningless. 

Such significant evidences of British 
appreciation as the line in the litany I 
have quoted and the adoption of our bat- 
tle hymn as an expression of the inspira- 
tion moving Britons as well as ourselves 
in this cause, together with the universal 
praise heard for our country on every 
side here, in the press, from the pulpit 
and from every other articulate source, 
ought to make Americans very modest 
and humble-minded, and anxious to prove 
equal to expectations which are, I think 
myself, rather extravagant. 

This seems to be the attitude of our 
soldiers and sailors who are over here, 
as far as I can learn, and they are greatly 
commended for it. They do not boast 
of what they intend to do, and seem un- 
comfortable and apologetic when praised, 
fully realizing that the British and French 
have borne the brunt of the fighting for 


four years, and being willing to learn 
from their hard experiences. 

The only note of a boastful nature I 
have heard here was from an American 
who spoke at Hyde Park this afternoon, 
a representative of the Y. M. C. A., who, 
facing an audience largely composed of 
men in the bright blue of the wounded, 
and grizzled, war-worn veterans who had 
been through hell and were back home 
for a brief respite before returning again 
to it, appeared in a spick-and-span uni- 
form and talked too long and too much 
about “the country that had never known 
defeat,” the glories of the star-spangled 
banner, and what America was doing and 
going to do to help the allies. I caught 
but snatches of his address, but what I 
heard made me wretchedly uncomfort- 
able and eager to escape. He was a 
civilian, not a soldier. Why do we send 
over such tactless orators? America needs 
no flag-flappers in England now, and the 
less we brag of ourselves the better. If 
this gentleman could have heard some of 
the comments of the crowd, as I did, he 
would have realized that he was very far 
from making a hit with the people who 
had lost husbands, fathers, sons, and 
brothers in this war. Personally, I felt 
like crying out to him to quit. 

Before I came over here, I. was in- 
clined to discount very heavily the ac- 
counts which appeared in our newspapers 
concerning the achievements of the Amer- 
ican soldiers in France, on the score of 
patriotic buncombe, prepared for home 
consumption, excusable, perhaps, but 
hardly justified by the facts. After read- 
ing the glorious reports in the London 
papers telling what our boys have been 
doing in the recent campaign, one be- 
comes convinced that there is no pretense 
about their work in action; it is the real 
thing, and proves they know how to fight. 

Where did they learn? Certainly not 
by experience, yet they go to it in the 
most thorough and professional manner, 
beating back and overcoming picked 
Prussian veterans in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, pushing forward with the most 
dogged determination, sometimes over- 
whelmed by numbers and temporarily 
checked, but always coming back indom- 


' itably and winning finally. 


The fighting quality of the American 
soldier until now was an unknown quan- 
tity in Europe, and the sneers of the 
Kaiser, who belittled him as of ho sig- 
nificance, may have led many to question 
whether men untrained in actual warfare 
could accomplish much until they be- 
came seasoned by experience. Probably 
even the friendly allies had their doubts. 
But when the test came, after months of 
preparation, came also the answer, one of 
the great surprises of the war. They 
have proved themselves magnificent fight- 
ers, to the unbounded joy of the allies, 
who find they have not leaned upon a 
broken reed in this crisis of the war, and, 
obviously, to the amazement and dismay 
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of the Germans, who expected to en- 
counter detachments of raw recruits 
which they could easily dispose of. The 
American soldier has been a revelation 
both to friend and enemy. 

The testimony to his quality is not alone 
in the newspaper dispatches, eloquent in 
his praise; every British officer speaks of 
him with unqualified admiration and en- 
thusiasm. Withal, these boys are so mod- 
est in their pretensions, so willing to learn 
from others, so good-natured and whim- 
sical and obedient to discipline, that they 
gain golden opinions from all who come in 
contact with them. There are compara- 
tively few American civilians in England 
these days, practically none who have not 
some very definite war work to perform, 
but when those of us who are here meet 
each other, there is a strong clasp of the 
hand and just a few words of pride over 
the part being taken by the American 
forces and satisfaction at the good news 
from France. Our “soidiers of faith” 
are overcoming Germany’s “soldiers of 
fear,’ as we knew they would, and it is 
good to be an American. 

The moral effect of the recent advance 
is alone of incredible value to the allies, 
worn by four long years of terrible fight- 
ing. No one asks when the war will end, 
no one hazards a guess as to the time it 
will take completely to smash the Ger- 
mans, but all believe the tide has, at last, 
turned, that there is no longer doubt of 
the result, and that the triumphant finish 
cannot long be deferred. All signs point 
to a rapidly increasing disintegration of 
the German war machine. 

People are conservative, fearing to be 
too sanguine, but the optimistic feeling 
here is in marked contrast to the spirit 
manifested when I was last in England. 
Despite their terrific losses, the British 
are wonderfully heartened over the 
change in the aspect of the situation, and 
in their great generosity of spirit they 
give the fullest credit to America for all 
she has done, is doing and intends to do; 
perhaps they are going to extremes in 
this direction, at least some of us who are 
here feel so. When they tell us these 
gracious and flattering things, we try not 
to look self-conscious, and ask them to 
wait until the great job is finished before 
they thank America for her share in 
completing it. 

As I entered the hotel this afternoon, 
the old news-vendor whose “pitch” is on 
the corner was croaking out “Great 
American Victory!” “The Best News of 
the Week!” and chuckling as he sold his 
papers, telling of “Another Great Ger- 
man Reverse. Huns Driven in Confusion 
Across the Vesle. Americans Capture 
8,400 Prisoners and 133 Guns,” and, re- 
calling the hymn at. St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields this morning, I cannot help hum- 
ming to myself “Mine eyes have seen the 
glory of the coming of the Lord.” 

The other day the Times contained 
such a splendid cable from its Washing- 
ton special correspondent, setting forth 
so clearly and truthfully the American 
outlook, that I was impelled to avail my- 
self of the Englishman’s inalienable and 
traditional privilege of “writing a letter 
to the Times” although, for aught I know, 
an American may not be endowed with 
this vested right. 

To show its harmless character, I give 
it, as follows: 

“Sir: As a citizen of the United States 
but recently arrived in England, and 
therefore familiar with the feeling now 
prevailing in our country, I beg to ex- 
press my gratification and appreciation 
of the article in-The Times of today, 
written by its Washington correspondent, 


entitled ‘The American Outlook, which, 
in my opinion, is a truthful and adequate 
presentation of the American spirit and 
tendencies of today. Our people are un- 
der no hallucinations as to their share in 
the great task before the allies; they ful- 
ly realize its:seriousness and immensity, 
nor do they cherish the idea that their 
soldiers are invincible and able to accom- 
plish impossibilities, although they con- 
fidently expect they will acquit them- 
selves worthily. Not boastfully, but 
humbly, prayerfully, hopefully, and with 
a profound earnestness, unity, and sincer- 
ity of purpose, the people of the United 
States are absolutely and irrevocably 
committed to the great cause in which 
their country is embarked, and, God help- 
ing them, they are fully determined to 
sacrifice to the last man, the last dollar, 
and the last pound of their resources of 
food and material, in order that it shall 
not fail of accomplishment.” 


The next day after the foregoing ap- 


peared, my mail was interesting. Old 
friends who did not know I had arrived 
in England sent me cordial letters invit- 
ing me to visit them, which was pleasant; 
I was duly implored to contribute to sev- 
eral no doubt laudable objects, which was 
not so satisfactory; and an anonymous 
person, who appeared to blame the Lord 
for all the miseries in the world, took me 
to task for “dragging in the name of the 
Almighty,” begging me not to be a hypo- 
crite, which was disconcerting. ' 
Wittiam C. Epear. 





Distribution and Price of Rice 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 7.—Equi- 
table allocation of the rice crop of the 
country among all rice millers has been 
arranged by the Food Administratiun, 
after conferences with representatives of 
the trade. In July rice millers agreed 
to pay certain basic prices for rough rice 
for milling, and the latest step is a fur- 
ther following-out of the Food Adminis- 
tration policy of assisting the trade in 
standardization, in order that the con- 
sumer may be able to purchase standard 
grades of rice products at_ equitable 
prices. 

Subcommittees known as_ valuation 
committees have been appointed in va- 
rious southern and California cities, in 
which sales offices have been established. 
These committees were chosen by the 
Southern Rice Committee of the Food 
Administration, under whose direction all 
grading and classification will be done. 
This committee, the personnel of which 
was recently announced, is made up of 
Edgar A. Eignus and J. E. Broussard, of 
Beaumont, Texas, and J. H. Roman, of 
New Orleans. 

The valuation committee will have of- 
fices in the following cities: Louisiana 
headquarters, New Orleans, Crowley. 
Sales offices, Lake Charles, Welsh, Jen- 
nings, Crowley, Rayne, Gueydan, Abbe- 
ville, Eunice, Kinder, New Iberia, New 
Orleans. 

Texas headquarters, Beaumont. Sales 
offices, Beaumont, Houston, Eagle Lake, 
Fl Campo, Bay City, Orange. 

Arkansas headquarters, Stuttgart. Sales 
offices, Stuttgart, De Witt, Carlisle. 

California offices will be announced lat- 
er. 

In order to save man power and ex- 
pense, all rice is to be weighed at points 
of shipment to mills, where grading will 
be done by officials designated by the 
committee. No purchases will be made 
excepting at regular sales offices, unless 
with prior approval of one of the offices 
and after a valuation has been set on the 
rice to be sold. 
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Each mill will have allotted to it the 
maximum amount it may purchase of the 
1918 crop, based upon its present capac- 
ity and its average receipts during the 
three last seasons. Millers are required 
to furnish, not later than Sept. 1, a sworn 
statement covering these facts. All rice 
is to be bought at the valuation and on 
the grades fixed by the valuation com- 
mittees. 

Prices, based on rice in bags, will range 
from $7.50 bbl for Nos. 1 and 2, Hondu- 
ras, Edith and Carolina (river type), to 
$6.75 for Nos. 3 and 4 Japan and early 
prolific. All mills are to pay 614¢ bbl as 
administration fee, to be sent to the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, New 
Orleans. If expenses amount to less than 
this fee, it will be reduced in subsequent 
months. 

By agreement last month, millers 
pledged themselves to the Food Adminis- 
tration to not sell clean rice at more than 
736c Ib for choice Japan, to 914 for fancy 


Honduras. 
RicHarp B. Warrovs. 





FOOD CONTROL AND LAW 


A New York Judge Makes Important Rulings 
on the Validity and Effect of War 
Regulations 

In a suit to recover the agreed price of 
four cars of coal, defended on the ground 
that the contract called for the payment 
of a price in excess of that fixed by execu- 
tive orders, Judge Valente, of the city 
court of New York, makes some ob- 
servations having a bearing on the pres- 
ent governmental control of food, as well 
as fuel, prices. 

In this case (Majestic Coal Co. vs. W. 
J. Bush & Co.) it was shown that on 
Aug. 27, 1917, defendant agreed to buy 
the coal from plaintiff at $3.92 per ton. 
On Aug. 20 plaintiff, a jobber, had con- 
tracted with a mining company for de- 
livery of six cars of coal a week until 
Sept. 15, at $3.75 per ton. Hence the 
price defendant agreed to pay plaintiff 
represented a profit of 17c, which was a 
proper profit under the President’s order 
of Aug. 23. Aug. 21 another executive 
order fixed the price of bituminous coal 
at $2.41 per ton at the mines, exclusive of 
jobber’s profit. 

Although these orders were made after 
plaintiff actually contracted with the min- 
ing company for a coal supply on Aug. 20, 
at $3.75 per ton, defendant insisted that 
plaintiff could not validly charge defend- 
ant more than the government price of 
$2.41, plus a 17¢ jobber’s profit, despite 
defendant’s agreement of Aug. 27 to pay 
$3.92. 

In overruling this claim of defendant’s, 
the court holds that the food and fuel 
control act of Aug. 10, 1917, and fuel 
regulations issued thereunder, do not pur- 
port to require a sale, at a loss, of coal 
bought before a fixing of prices under 
such regulations. It is further distinctly 
held by Judge Valente that an interpre- 
tation of the act and the regulations as 
requiring such sales at a loss would ren- 
der the provisions void as an unconstitu- 
tional confiscation of property. 

The controversy was intensified in this 
case because on Oct. 6, 1917, the fuel ad- 
ministrator issued an order to the effect 
that a jobber who held a contract for the 
purchase of coal when the President fixed 
prices, without having already sold or 
contracted to sell such coal, should not 
resell at a price in excess of that fixed by 
the President or fuel administrator, 

“I cannot understand why the plaintiff 
should have to suffer a loss of $1.75 a 
ton on coal which it had bought, sold, 
and bona fide paid for, before the United 
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States Fuel Administration’s rule of Oct. 
6, 1917, was promulgated, even assum- 
ing (without, however, conceding) that 
the fuel administration had the power to 
make such a rule,” says the court. 

“It seems clear to me that the plaintiff 
followed absolutely the provisions of the 
Lever act of Aug. 10, 1917, and the Pres- 
ident’s executive orders of Aug. 21, 1917, 
and Aug. 23, 1917, based thereon, when 
it fixed the contract price herein at the 
figure of $3.92, being its own purchas: 
price of $3.75, plus the 17¢ jobber’s profi: 
allowed under the President’s proclama- 
tion. In other words, plaintiff is selling 
this coal to the defendant at cost price, 
plus the small additional allowance of 17 
per ton, out of which has to come all of 
plaintiffs overhead expenses, salesmen’s 
commissions, etc... . 

“I wish to add, however, that there is 
serious doubt in my mind of the validity 
of paragraph 11 in the rules and regula- 
tions issued by the United States Fuel 
Administration, above quoted [the order 
of Oct. 6]. In the instant case, I do not 
have to pass upon this issue, in view of 
the reasonable attitude assumed by both 
the United States Fuel Administration 
and the New York fuel administration. 

“But in view of the uncertainty in the 
coal business, which this regulation of the 
United States Fuel Administration has 
occasioned, I think it is only proper for 
me to state that, in my judgment, such a 
regulation could not be deemed to be 
retroactive; but, if it is so unfortunately 
worded as to imply that it is retroactive, 
then and in that event it must be held 
void and illegal and contrary to the con- 
gressional act of Aug. 10, 1917, and the 
executive orders thereunder. 

“T have studied with some care both 
the congressional act and the executive 
orders of the President, but I cannot find 
anything in them which could compel 
legitimate jobbers in fuel to sell coal at 
prices less than the purchase prices bona 
fide paid by the said jobbers to the mines. 
If there were anything in them to that 
effect, it would be void and unconstitu- 
tional. Confiscation cannot be achieved 
under the guise of legislation.” 

As will be seen from the foregoing lan- 
guage used by Judge Valente, his reason- 
ing supports a view that, regardless of 
the nature of any given commodity cov- 
ered by the food and fuel control act, one 
who in good faith obtains or contracts for 
a supply cannot be compelled by any sub- 
sequently adopted regulation to sell it at 
a loss. 

The city court of New York being one 
of the minor courts of the state, the de- 
cision cannot be regarded as a final state- 
ment of the law, but it is interesting as 
being apparently the only judicial decla- 
ration on the subject to date. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





New Varieties of Wheat and Oats 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 7.—Strains 
of wheat and oats that are superior to 
ordinary varieties have been developed in 
co-operative cereal experiments conduct- 
ed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. These experiments 
have been in operation for about 10 years. 
Many comparative tests conducted in 
various parts of the state show that the 
new strains make better yields than ordi- 
nary varieties grown under the same ©on- 
ditions. With some of these strains, suf- 
ficient seed has been grown to make pos- 
sible a rather wide distribution in the 
state, and they are being grown this year 
on large acreages. 
Ricnarp B, Warnovs. 
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* said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “that the newest scheme is to mix 

5 A, fe, the dang substitutes right in with 
Ys ‘the flour so 0's people won't notice 


‘60. ot Well, sir, I'm 80 


Deacon Yellup tried mixing 


4 Poland China stock with hill 


‘go dat of the blend Sras j ies ’ plain razor backs that could 
drink out of a jug every bit as good as their daddies did.” 








THE SPIRIT OF THE GAME 

Rarely if ever has the American mill- 
ing industry been afforded opportunity 
for sacrifice and met it so frankly and 
willingly as in its acceptance of the Food 
Administration programme calling for the 
manufacture of mixed flour. In the re- 
cent Federation meeting at. Chicago not 
one voice was raised in protest, not one 
word of bitterness or regret expressed. 
Regulations were discussed and recom- 


mendations as to means and methods : 


made, but against the thing itself no 
syllable of opposition was uttered. 

Millers of a younger generation and 
persons outside the industry cannot pos- 
sibly understand the spirit of willing sac- 
rifice thus made manifest. Twenty years 
ago the American milling industry suf- 
fered its first taint of dishonor. In an 
evil day the practice of adulterating a tra- 
ditionally pure product crept into the 
trade, and, before the extent of the as- 
sault upon its integrity was realized, had 
gained such headway as to threaten to 
engulf the industry. Fortunately, or 
rather, quite as a matter of course, the 
real spirit of milling came to the rescue. 
A bitter fight resulted, but in the end 
business morality triumphed and, in the 
passage of the mixed-flour law, the honor 
of the industry was restored and forever 
made safe against similar attack. 

Since that time, those millers who 
fought the good fight, as well as those who 
made the mistake of following for a time 
the false gods of adulteration, have cher- 
ished the memory of the battle for de- 
cency and honor. It has come to be 
looked upon as, in a sense, the day of 
redemption of American milling; and, 
without detracting from the position 
which generations of honest dealing have 
given to the business, it is hardly too much 
to say that the spirit of the industry in 
America today dates from the fight for 
commercial honor of twenty years ago. 

This is the memory and this the faith 
which millers are just now preparing to 
Set aside at the mere request of the Food 
Administration. It is unlikely that the 
latter will fully comprehend the extent of 
the sacrifice, and there is even less pos- 
sibility that the public will either under- 
stand or appreciate it. , There is, indeed, 
4 much better prospect that the facts will 
Sooner or later be so distorted as to make 
it appear that flour-mixing is, in some 


fashion, a new plan of the iniquitous mill- 
ers to rob the downtrodden consumer. 

It is in no sense in a spirit of wailing 
nor yet of claiming approval not due that 
The Northwestern Miller holds that 
American millers are entitled to the great- 
er credit for their sacrifices, including this 
final one, because each sacrifice has been 
followed by a renewed campaign of vitu- 
peration and slander on the part of poli- 
ticians and a certain part of the press, in 
which the word “profiteer” is one of the 
mildest employed. 

From the day when American millers, 
ahead of every other industry in the coun- 
try, voluntarily pledged their faith and 
allegiance to Mr. Hoover, not yet even 
appointed food administrator, this cam- 
paign has been unremitting. Not only 
have those measures taken by the whole 
industry in co-operation with the Admin- 
istration been misinterpreted and miscon- 
strued into something malign, but every 
individual act of the most obscure miller 
has been cited and cited again as charac- 
teristic of the trade as a whole. 

Latterly, under the leadership of the 
Federal Trade Commission, this campaign 
has become more and more widespread. 
Assisted by inspired or ignorant press 
comment, and favored by the atmosphere 
of suspicion cast around all business en- 
terprises, the attacks on milling have 
grown both in intensity and in malice and 
unfairness. Even the Food Administra- 
tion itself in some of its agencies, particu- 
larly among the army of minor state and 
local representatives throughout the coun- 
try, has not failed to lend its assistance to 
blackguarding this industry. 

When all of this is taken into account, 


there would be no cause for astonishment ° 


if millers at some time or on some occa- 
sion should evidence a spirit of protest, 
if not of outright rebellion. Yet not once 
in all the months since the trade unani- 
mously submitted itself to government 
control has there been word or act ex- 
pressive of feeling in the trade body inimi- 
eal to the Food Administration. On the 
contrary, every new form of regulation, 
every added restriction, every call for 
voluntary compliance, has been accepted 
in the fullest spirit of willing service,— 
not alone by the industry’s organizations 
and its spokesmen and leaders, but in the 
minds and hearts of its rank and file. 

It is true that this attitude is more or 


less characteristic of American industry 
as a whole since our entry into the war, 
but it is equally true that not one other 
industry has been called upon to give 
more and at the same time suffered so 
greatly from slander and vilification. To 
that extent it is entitled to the greater 
credit, however little the men engaged in 
the business may be disposed to claim it 
for themselves. Furthermore, it may 
safely be counted.on to go on playing the 
game to the end. It is simply the spirit 
of the industry,—the spirit which made it 
fight to preserve its comntercial honor by 
passage of the mixed-flour law, and is 
now willing to surrender its opposition to 
mixing in order that the Food Adminis- 
tration may be served. 


THE MIXED-FLOUR PROBLEM 

If the flood of inquiries which have 
come to The Northwestern Miller in the 
past fortnight may be taken as indicative 
of the industry’s puzzled state of mind 
over the mixed-flour problem, it is clear 
that no more vexing question has pre- 
sented itself since milling came under 
Food Administration control fifteen 
months ago. To mix or not to mix is 


’ apparently the most actively present and 


persistent query in the mind of every 
miller, large and small. 

So far as evidence to date goes, the atti- 
tude of the industry is one of willingness, 
if not of positive desire, to have the re- 
quest of the Food Administration that 
mixed flour be produced complied with, 
but, in the words of a one-time popular 
phrase, “to let George do it.” Coupled 
with this is a disposition to deny the in- 
sistence of the problem as applied to the 
individual miller, and to await develop- 
ments,—particularly the development of 
an actual demand for the compound prod- 
uct. 

This is, perhaps, the wise course. It is 
reasonably clear that mixed flour cannot 
be forced upon the public. It, like the 
miller, has choice between accepting the 
mixed-flour recommendation or leaving it 
alone, and the decision of the miller will 
necessarily depend upon the decision of 
the consumer. If the latter elects mixed 
flour, the miller will supply it; if he elects 
to purchase wheat flour and substitutes 
in combination, the miller necessarily will 
adapt himself to that decision. The issue 
really rests with the public. 

Only a very wise man or an exceedingly 
foolish one would hazard a prophecy as 
to which way the consumer will decide. 
Without a doubt, a vast number of people 
are so completely fed up on unpalatable 
bread mixtures that, with the lowering of 
the substitute requirement, they will, for 
a time at least, enjoy a white bread revel, 
even forgetting the voluntary service 
asked of them in mixing substitutes with 
the flour at home. The spirit of patriotic 
compliance with Food Administration re- 
quests will doubtless make this period of 
good-bread merrymaking short-lived, but 
whether the home-baking consumer will 
then turn to home blending or to the pur- 
chase of compound flour can only be de- 
termined when made evident in the char- 
acter of the demand. 

Flour mixtures undoubtedly have their 
limitations. Twenty years ago, when flour 
adulieration was practiced in a certain 
part of the industry, it was found that 
the southern trade, the “hot biscuit belt,” 
did not object to flour containing up to 
twenty-five or thirty per cent of corn 
products. Flour with a mixture of not 
more than one part corn flour to four 
undoubtedly will be found entirely satis- 
factory for hot breads, and perhaps also 
for cake and pastry making, particularly 
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if the wheat flour used in the blend be 
soft winter. 

The case of bread is quite different. As 
barley mixtures lower the color standard, 
so a corn mix reduces the rising power; 
in the one case there is a dark loaf, and 
in the other a loaf of reduced lightness, 
with a grainy crumb and a tendency to 
dry out quickly. The faults are, of course, 
to be accepted as a part of the cost of 
war, but there is ground for belief that 
intelligent mixing by the housewife when 
she bakes will make the penalties less pro- 
nounced than if she undertakes to bake 
with a flour compounded at the mill. 
There is, of course, a possibility that a 
particular blend of various substitutes 
with wheat flour may produce a compound 
well adapted to home baking, but this is 
yet to be determined. Such a-develop- 
ment, and a resulting real popularity for 
mixed flour, would help greatly in solving 
the problem. 

Meantime, it is greatly to be hoped that 
the Department of Internal Revenue will 
accept in a spirit of co-operation the re- 
quest voiced by the Federation that the 
regulations for enforcement of the mixed- 
flour law be so amended as to make com- 
pliance less complicated. The spirit of 
the law should in no sense be violated, but 
the letter of it should be read in the light 
of war conditions and the nation’s present 
need. After all, the law is not a revenue 
measure but a protection against adul- 
teration, and its construction and enforce-" 
ment to that end is all that is necessary. 





NEW ENGLAND AND MILLFEED 

That there is keen and growing distress 
in New England and other sections of the 
East because of the shortage in supplies 
of millfeed is evident. It must be said, 
however, that the efforts of New England 
farmers and dairy interests to convince 
millers of their needs are much confused 
by their still greater efforts to use the 
Food Administration as a club to beat 
down prices and to put the feed dealer 
who normally supplies them out of busi- 
ness. 

Most large millers have recently re- 
ceived letters from associations and ex- 
changes of farmers in that territory invit- 
ing direct quotations on feeds, in one 
paragraph pleading the pressing necessity 
for supplies, and in the next appealing to 
the miller’s assumed cupidity by urging 
the value of going past the established 
feed dealer and making direct connection 
with the farmers’ organization. Natural- 
ly, such direct connection infers that the 
miller must not quote at a figure higher 
than his permitted bulk mill price. 

Of similar character is an article which 
recently occupied the front page of a 
widely circulated New England farm pa- 
per, the writer of which is identified to 
The Northwestern Miller as connected 
with the Massachusetts organization of the 
Food Administration. The article began, 
in accepted “human interest” style, with 
the following: 

Saving $5 to $18 a ton on mixed 
feed, still more on bran, 75 cents less 
on middlings! Doesn’t this interest 
you? Did you grasp the full mean- 
ing of the remarkable article in last 
week’s Homestead about milling 
profits? It was written by Secretary 
Willard of the Massachusetts food 
administration. He speaks with au- 
thority. 

What the government’s new regula- 
tions may mean to the New England 
farmer who has to buy millfeeds is 
made as plain as A B C in the ac- 
companying little table of figures. A 
glance will show their full import, 








The interesting table referred to, pre- 
ceded a quotation from the Willard 
article, follows: 


How $27 FEED CosTs FARMER $44.50 
Per ton of 
9,000 Ibs 
Producing mill must sell mixed 
feed in car lots delivered at 
Boston points, in bulk, for. . .$26.88 
Add for containers, bags: 5.85 





Price in bags, car lots to any 
DUVET 22. .sccccvcdeconceses 73 
Wholesaler may charge only... 1.00 





Total cost to farmer buying in 
Car lots ..... ccc eee eeeeees $34.73 
Margin for warehousing, han- 
dling, jobbing and retailing 
in ton lots on credit ........ 9.77 





Total cost to farmer in small 
$44.50 


eee ee ee ee 


Stem is .....cccccceerecccees 17.62 
Qver official wholesale price of 26.88 
} ! 
These last two items make up. . $44.50 
Farmer may save the......... 17.62 








Thus getting mixed feed for. . .$26.88 


_ There follows explicit instruction as to 
just how groups of farmers may arrange 
to buy feed directly from mills, how they 
may arrange with the bank to borrow 
money to pay the draft, how to return 
the empty bags for credit, and, finally, 
an interesting suggestion to the effect 
that an arrangement with the miller to 
ship the feed in bulk would quite do away 
with all expense and annoyance of pack- 
ing the feed in bags. If, the writer points 
out, all of these instructions are carefully 
observed, the farmer will save $17.62 per 
ton on the cost of his feed and, presum- 
ably, have the further happiness of know- 
ing that he has put the robber feed dealer 
out of business. 

It matters not, apparently, that the 
robber dealer has served the farmer for 
years without growing rich at the busi- 
ness, that he has extended credit when the 
farmer had to have it, that he has faced 
market losses, and otherwise experienced 
the hazards of business. It matters not, 
too, that millers having insistent demand 
from established trade for ten times their 
current output of feed are not likely to 
be attracted by the opportunity to take 
a chance on selling to a farmers’ club 
with. neither business standing nor finan- 
cial responsibility. Both these things are 
airy trifles, of too little importance to 
merit attention from one so gifted in 
arithmetic and business economy. 

It is a singular fact that in the minds 
of. perhaps a majority of people the real 
purpose of the Food Administration, 
which is the economical distribution and 
use of foods, is regarded as secondary to 
that of securing cheapness in foods, In 
this instance, the Food Administration 
fixed a low price on millfeeds as an aid 
to the stock-raising and dairy industries, 
—-fixed.so low a price, indeed, that wheat 
millfeeds are already ridiculously cheap 
in comparison with every other sort of 
animal food. Not satisfied with this, the 
favored industries now plot and plan to 
find some method of rest? os the game still 
further by overthrowing a long-estab- 
lished distribution system and setting up 
a sort of mail order bureau of their own, 
in the hope of putting the “profiteer” out 
of business by the simple method of doing 
the “profiteering” for their own account. 

The East, with all its insistence upon 
having its full quota of millfeeds, may as 
well know that it is a long way from the 
wheatfields of the West to New England, 
and that the demand for feed exists in 
every mile of the distance; furthermore, 
that-in all of this area the demand comes 
through the usual trade channels, and 
reaches the miller through the agency of 
the dealer who, restri in the profit he 
may make, is yet serving his customers 
well and faithfully as he did in the years 
before the war, and as he doubtless will in 
the years yet to come. 

New England’s demand for millfeeds 
should be expressed in terms of live and 
let live. The honest dealer in feeds has 
quite as much right to continue in business 


as has the dairy farmer, and neither has 
any prior it to consideration of the 

A tration or any of its rep- 
resentatives. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLERS SEE MR. BARNES 


Committee Appointed Under Goetzmann Res- 
olution at Federation Meeting Has 
Conference in New York 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 10.—(Special 
Tel )—A committee of millers, com- 
po: of A. L. Goetzmann, L. E. Moses, 
B. W. Marr, G. A. Breaux (vice J. Powell 
Smith) and George Milnor, representative 
of all milling sections, is in New York to- 
day for an important conference with 
Julius Barnes relative tb present unsatis- 
factory conditions prevailing in the mill- 
ing trade. 

W. QuacKENBUSsSH. 





American Shipyards Lead 


Wasuineton, D. C. Sept. 7.—Durin 
August, ship production in the Unit 
States surpassed the tonnage output in 
Great Britain for the first time in history. 
Cable advices received in Washington to- 
day report the August production of Brit- 
ish shipyards to be 124,675 gross tons, or 
187,019 deadweight tons. This brought 
the total of British ship construction dur- 
ing 1918 to 1,545,826 deadweight tons. 

The tonnage output of American yards, 
according to figures supplied by the Ship- 
ping Board, including August production, 
has been 1,636,403 deadweight tons. Com- 

arison of these totals shows United 
States shipyards leading Great Britain 
in production by 90,577 tons. 

The American figures cover only com- 

leted vessels over 2,500 tons, while the 
ritish returns include all vessels over 
100 tons. Inpre-war years and up to the 
present, British shipyards built more ves- 
sels than-all the rest of the world com- 
bined 
Ricuarp B. Warnrovs. 





New Revenue Legislation 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 7.—Interest 
here is divided between registration day 
next Thursday, when over 12,000,000 men 
between the ages of 18 and 45 will be 
called to the colors, and the record-break- 
ing war revenue bill introduced in the 
House Tuesday by Chairman Kitchin of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Estimates prepared by Provost Mar- 
shal General Crowder, who has charge of 
the nation’s great mobilization plans, 
place the number of men to register on 
Sept. 12 at about 12,788,000. From this 
number the army expects to get about 
2,000,000 military effectives for over-sea 
service. In addition, large numbers of 
drafted men will be assigned to limited 
service and moved from the less essential 
industries to war work. 

Profiting by the experience of the first 
draft, the War department has prepared 
elaborate plans for pushing through the 
enormous task of registering over 12,- 
000,000 men, so that it will be completed 
next Thursday night. Speed in complet- 
ing the registration is necessary, because 
the army must begin drawing on the new 
draft in October if it is to maintain the 
steady flow of troops to France. 

The great revenue measure introduced 
in the House the past week is drafted to 
raise $8,182,492,000, about twice the pres- 
ent revenut total of the government, 12 
times the revenue in the later pre-war 
years, and about one-half the present an- 
nual national net increase in wealth. 

The measure aims to draw over $5,000,- 
000,000 from income and excess profits 
taxes. The estimated returns under the 
bill are expected to approximate the fol- 





lowing: 
Individual income tax ........ $1,482,186,000 
Corporation income tax ........ 894,000,000 
Excess and war profits ........ 3,200,000,000 
Matate tA. 266i. sede caer tis 110,000,000 
Transportation ........s+ss-s+5 164,550,000 
Telegraph and telephone ...... 16,000,000 
IMBUPANCE 6.0 ce csivecccccsccess 12,000,000 
Admissions .. 2.6.6.6. 0cecceeees 100,000,000 
ClUD GUED onc cccccvcsscvicosces 9,000,000 
Excise and luxury taxes ....... 518,305,000 
WP ESEES | ios covet inceeseccocs 1,137,600,000 
Stamp taxes (documentary) ... 32,000,000 
POURGER ov b> caesc 004s wdedeins ve 341,204,000 
Special business and automobile 

CREED occ rcdogcrsiscassacma’ 165,607,000 

BOO. og odieiind doch tivnccccceds $8,182,492,000 


Consideration of the revenue legislation 
began yesterday in the House and Senate. 
In the House the measure came up on the 
floor for consideration, and in the Senate 
the finance committee be hearings. 
With the usual protracted debate on rev- 
enue legislation which characterizes the 


procedure of the House, and the many — 


changes which the Senate will undertake 


to make in the measure, it is not antici- 
pated that the bill will become law until 
after the fall elections. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania Millers’ As- 
sociation at 
Communication Read 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 7.—The forty- 
first annual convention of the’ Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ State Association was held 
at Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 3-5, and was well 
attended, as these meetings usually are, 
although some of the “regulars” were ab- 
sent. 

The first day’s session was largely given 
over to organization, and it was not until 
the second day that the more interesting 
features of the meeting were taken up. 
The principal one on this particular day 
was the address of A. P. Tusband, sec- 
retary of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, who spoke at some len covering 
the activities of the Millers’ Committee 
in its work during the earlier stages of 
food control. 

He described the working of the pres- 
ent regulations, and pointed out their ef- 
fect upon the smaller miller, particularly 
as regards the present adverse conditions 
brought about by the apparent movement 
to export wheat instead of flour, which 
has so greatly reduced the percenta 
of activity among soft wheat mills. He 
also referred to the meeting of his or- 
ganization recently held in Chicago for 
the purpose of protesting — the 
present conditions of a similar nature 
prevalent among the mills of all sections. 

Mr. Husband made it quite clear that 
such statements as he made were not ut- 
tered in criticism of the Food Administra- 
tion. In closing, he touched upon the ef- 
fort on the part of some millers toward 
abolishing milling-in-transit privileges. 

The plight of the soft wheat miller was 
further discussed, and it was decided, 
upon the suggestion of E. A. Grubbs, 
Granville, Ohio, to appoint a committee 
to confer with millers of Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan for the purpose of decid- 
ing upon some plan of action that would 
tend to relieve the present unfavorable 
condition. 

It was claimed that Pennsylvania mill- 
ers had been discriminated against, be- 
cause the rules previously governing the 
use of substitutes had driven the house- 
wife to the bakery for the family bread, 
and that the large western millers had 
been the gainers thereby. 


. CHARGES AGAINST MILLERS 


A bombshell was dropped in the mid- 
dle of the convention when W. J. Yeager. 
read a letter from a member of the as- 
sociation, containing a circular sent out 
by the state food administration, appar- 
ently of a confidential nature, addressed 
to all county food administrators. As 
the contents of the circular made it plain 
that the state board clearly suspected the 
millers of Pennsylvania of dishonesty re- 
garding the profits had taken on feed- 
stuffs, those in attendance were naturally 
up in arms. 

The circular follows: 

Subject: Wheat feed report and mill- 
feed price investigation report. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 19, 1918. 
To all Federal County Food Administrators: 

There has been a great deal of complaint 
throughout the state of the exorbitant and 
unfair prices that millers and retail dealers 
have charged during this last winter and 
spring for their wheat feeds, notwithstanding 
the regulations governing feed prices and the 
warnings repeatedly issued by the Food Ad- 
ministration. A number of specific instances 
of such violations having been brought to our 
attention recently, we have felt that it would 
be both improper and unfair to penalize the 
occasional miller or dealer for offenses that 
were pretty general throughout the entire 
trade, and let the others go scot free. 

It has been decided, therefore, to investi- 
gate the wheat feed prices of all millers in 
Pennsylvania, as well as all principal retail 
dealers in the respective counties, with the 
intention of requiring all individuals who 
have been collecting exorbitant prices to re- 
fund the amount of excessive charges, for re- 
distribution, to the hands of the county ad- 
ministratsr. 

Our policy will be to require the payment 
to the county administrator by the offending 
miller of a sum equal to the amount of his 
unfair profits, together with a list of all per- 
sons, In so far as he can furnish the same, to 
whom he has sold feeds at such prices during 
the term covered by the investigation. The 
county administrator will then give immedi- 
ate publicity In his county to the enforce- 
ment, coupled with notice to all individuals 
who have purchased feed from such miller 
or dealer during the specified time that they 

(Continued on page 908.) 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Sept. 8 Sept. 9 

Sept. 7 Aug. 31 1917 . 1916 
Minneapolis ....335,465 378,740 366,965 359,000 








Duluth-Superior 16,570 16,635 9,630 23,370 
Milwaukee ..... 10,500 9,000 10,000 10,000 
Totals ....... 362,515 404,375 386,595 392,370 


Outside mills*. .175,380 118,450 144,776 161,740 
Ag’gate sprg.537,895 522,825 531,370 554,110 





St. Louis «..... 31,800 38,600 42,900 31,10: 
St. Louist ..... 46,500 57,000 ° 61,300 41,000 
Buffalo ........ 148,940 159,100 87,200 99,500 
Rochester ..... 7,450 9,350 8,500 12,50 
Chicago ....... 26,250 24,250 24,250 22,250 
Kansas City.... 53,800 64,000 73,800 66 


eee »800 
Kansas Cityt...316,585 303,767 239,795 261,495 
264 24,214 42,000 36,70. 


24. 
Toledof ....... 56,805 48,441 82,125 78,650 


Nashville** ....126,110 71,465 154,280 107,335 
Portland, Oreg. 36,232 34,315 11,895 ...... 
Seattle ........ 15,105 27,955 10,005 24,63 

Tacoma ....... 27,850 31,855 13,815 37,540 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of milis at various points. Th: 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 8 Sept. » 
19 


Sept. 7 Aug. 31 1917 16 

Minneapolis ...... 64 72 71 69 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 46 24 65 
Outside mills* .... 63 58 56 63 
Average spring.. 58 59 64 65 
Milwaukee ........ 80 70 84 40 
St. Lovig .c.cccoes 63 17 84 79 
St. Louist ........ 60 74 79 68 
aor 89 96 53 60 
Rochester ........ 40 48 42 62 
Chicago .......+.. 97 92 93 83 
Kansas City ...... 65 77 96 90 
Kansas Cityt ..... 90 87 81 97 
DEO. Acces recess 61 50 88 76 
Toledof .......... 57 55 83 71 
Nashville** ....... 76 37 106 79 
Portland, Oregon.. 89 84 34 ‘ 
Beattie ......cseee 28 59 34 60 
Tacoma ........+.. 48 55 24 66 
DORON is vec e wev's 66 68 66 70 
Minnesota-Dakotas 58 59 64 65 
Other states ...... 67 69 70 72 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 7 at al! 
abcve points shows a decrease of 2 per cent 
from week ending Aug. 31. 

* ‘*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River. 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan 
sas City, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


oas——Sept. I———__—__ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 3,611 79 233 Eh oe 
Boston ...... 429 17 28 97 
Buffalo ..... 2,779 245 814 27 53 
Chicago - 14,453 2,261 10,174 986 613 
Afloat .... 672 88 | Sa a 
Detroit ..... 24 62 253 10 
Duluth ..... 993 4 19 4 
Galveston ... 2,952 25 = Serer 
Indianapolis. 281 654 726 30 


Kansas City. 9,712 674 1,771  - 

Milwaukee... 1,338 97 745 10 927 

Minneapolis.. 1,158 29 1,678 242 52 

New Orleans. 3,660 102 BEE d.060 
. 58 


Newp. News 175 see 5 

New York 2,766 319 711 12 6 
Omaha ..... 3,703 399 857 12 2 
Peoria ...... 33 165 864 ° 


oria v6 ae 
Philadelphia. 2,597 47 349 18 43 


St. Louis ... 3,500 37 214 me one 
Toledo ...... 1,152 41 1,480 7 127 
Canals ...... tee eee See tee 
Lakes ...... 412 be 











Totals..... 56,606 6,235 21,892 1,611 1,7 
Aug. 31, 1918 48,821 6,232 19,309 1,325 1,510 
Sept. 8, 1917 6,068 2,471 7,277 727 3,296 
Sept. 9, 1916 63,970 3,518 81,402 633 2 
Sept. 11, 1916 8,653 1,710 8147 772 931 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wh¢ ', 
7,785,000 bus; corn, 3,000; oats, 2,583,000; rye, 
286,000; barley, 207,000. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, male 
by. the Department of Agriculture, are °s 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage ad 
thousands in yield): 
o———Acres———_,, ——Bushels— . 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tt 
1918... 36,892 22,489 658,881 *556 *343 °*S:° 
1917... 27,430 18,5611 45,941 418 233 651 
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1903... 32,610 ¥ 
1902... 26,667 19,54 

*Based on condition Sept. 1. 
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TAKES OVER WHEAT CROP 


Canadian Government Assumes Control and 
Guarantees Price—Board of Grain Super- 
visors Succeeds Wheat Export Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 7.—The govern- 
ment of Canada has assum con- 
trol of the 1918 wheat crop. Pur- 
chase, sale, handling and shipping will 
be under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Grain Supervisors, the regular Canadian 
grain trade being employed to do these 
things. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., will 
hereafter have nothing to do with such 
Price is guaranteed until end 
A. H. Batrtey. 


matters. 
of the crop year. 





CANADIAN PRICES RAISED 


Government Authorizes Advance of 40c Bbl 
in Spring Wheat Flour—Extraction Re- 
duced from 76 to 74 Per Cent 





Toronto, Ont., Sept. 9.—(Special Tel- 


cgram)—As a result of the recent 20 per 
cent advance in Canadian railway freight 
rates, made at the order of the Dominion 
government, the authorities have author- 
ived an advance of 40c per bbl in spring 
wheat flour. This makes the standar 
quotation, Ontario points, $11.25 per bbl, 
in bags, terms cash. 

The increase is not wholly due to higher 
freight rates, the extra allowance being 
added also to cover a change in extrac- 
tien. The Canada Food Board has author- 
ized a reduction from 76 per cent extrac- 
tion, as now in effect, to 74 per cent, from 
Monday, Sept. 16. All 76 per cent flour 
sold after the date named will be priced 
at $11.10 per bbl. 

Millf is $2 higher here, making bran 
$37 per ton, and shorts $42.10, in bags. 
Montreal prices have been advanced in 
accordance with the foregoing. 

A. H. Batrey. 





BASIS FOR 1919 WHEAT PRICE 


President’s Statement Covers Reasons for 
Guaranty, with Provision for Investi- 
gation of F: ’ Costs 

WasuinorTon, D. C., Sept. 7.—President 
Wilson, in fixing the government guaranty 
for the 1919 wheat crop on the basis of 
$2.26 at Chicago, has announced his. in- 
tention of appointing “a disinterested 
commission” to review the question of 
wheat prices, and make any modification 
in the government guaranty which may 
be justified. by relative economic condi- 
tions. This commission, it is understood, 
will be created next spring, so that its 
report may be available before the guar- 
anty becomes effective July 1, 1919, for 
the next wheat crop. 

In announcing the continuance of the 
present wheat guaranty to the producers, 
the President made the following state- 
ment: 

“In issuing the government’s guaranty 
of the same price for the 1919 wheat cro 
that was guaranteed for the 1918 crop 
wish it to + understood that in the spring 
of 1919 I will appoint a disinterested com- 
mission, who wat secure for me the facts 
by that time disclosed as to the increased 
cost of farm labor and supplies, using the 
three-year pre-war average prices of 
wheat, of ‘shen, and of supply costs as a 
basis, and that from this information I 
shall determine whether there should be 
an increase in price above the present 
level, and, if so, what advance, in order 
to maintain for the farmer a good return. 

“Should it then appear that an increase 
is deserved over the present guaranty, 
however, it will be applied mes | to those 
who have by next harvest already market- 
ed their 1918 wheat. 

“It is the desire and intention of all 
departments of the administration to give 
to |he wheat grower a fair and stimulative 
return in order that the present acreage 
in wheat may be maintained. 

“T find a great conflict of opinion among 
various sections of the country as to the 
price that should be named as a minimum 
guaranty. It must be obvious to all, how- 
ever, that the factors which will make for 
increased or decreased cost of production 
of next year’s harvest cannot be deter- 
mined until the near approach to the har- 


vest, 

“In giving a guaranteed price for wheat 
one year in ance (the only industry 
guaranteed by the government) there is 
involved a considerable national risk. If 


there should be peace or increased ship- 
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ing available before the middle of 1920, 

jurope will naturally supply itself from 
the large stores of much cheaper wheat 
now in the southern hemisphere; and 
therefore the government is undertaking 
a risk which might in such an event result 
in a national loss of as much as $500,000,- 
000 through an unsalable surplus; or, in 
any event, in maintaining a high level of 
price to our own people for a —_ period 
arent to freedom in the world’s mar- 

ets. 

“Despite this, the desirability of assur- 
ing a supply to the world of prime bread- 
stuffs by insuring the farmer against the 
fluctuations in prices that would result 
from the uncertainties of the present sit- 
uation and from the speculation those un- 


certainties entail, seems to me to make the — 


continuation of the guaranty for another 
year desirable. 

“On the other hand, it is clear that 
before increasing this liability by large 
sums with the risks set forth above, and 
before increasing the burden of the con- 
sumer, the matter should be subjected to 
searching inquiry at the appropriate time 
—the time when the pertinent facts will 
be known. 

“TI feel confident that with this prelimi- 
nary fixed guaranty, and with the assur- 
ance that justice will in any event be done 
to the grower, he will continue the fine 
patriotic effort by which he has served the 
country hitherto; that the government 
will have acted prudently; and that the 
consumer will be satisfied that his inter- 
ests are not unduly sacrificed, but just 
and exhaustive consideration given to ev- 
ery element of the matter at the proper 
time.” 

Ricwarp B. Warnrovs. 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Wheat Shows Gain Over July and August 
Estimates—Spring Wheat Up 21 Mil- 
lion Bus—Corn Crop Cut 

The Sept.-1 government crop report 
shows a material gain for wheat, with a 
total crop of 899,000,000 bus. The course 
of the government estimates, as made the 





first of each calendar month, has been as 


follows (000,000’s omitted) : 


May June July Aug. Sept. 

Winter wheat .. 572 587 557 656 6556 

Spring wheat .. ... 334 322 343 

All wheat 891 878 899 

The relation of this year’s wheat crop 

to those of preceding years is as follows 
(000,000’s omitted) : 


+1912-16 

*1918 f191T +1916 av'ge 

Winter wheat ..... 556 418 480 652 
Spring wheat ..... 343 233 156 257 
All wheat ........ 899 651 636 809 


*September estimate. tDecember estimate. 

The estimate for the corn crop was 
only 2,672,000,000 bus, as against 2,989,- 
000,000 a month ago. The record 1917 
corn crop was 3,159,000,000 bus, and the 
1912-16 average was 2,761,000,000. 

The oats crop stands at 1,477,000,000 
bus, or 50 million better than last month, 
and well ahead of the average, though be- 
low 1917 by 110 million bus. Barley is 
estimated at 236,000,000 bus, a gain of 
5 million over the August figure, and far 
ahead both of last year and the five-year 


average. 


CROPS .OF WESTERN CANADA 


Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association Puts 
Western Wheat Crop at 163 Million 
Bus, but with Reservations 


The report of the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association, issued Sept. 6, states 
that “it is absolutely impossible to esti- 
mate this crop with any degree of cer- 
tainty, as there is so much variation in 
the figures supplied, and the additional 
difficulty of determining the amount of 
damage from frost, drouth and wind.” 

The figures given for the three prov- 
inces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, are as follows: 

Yield per acre 
bus 








(000’s omitted) 


Acreage Crop, bus 
Wheat ....... 16.5 15,526 163,025 
Oats ..... 23.5 9,183 214,625 
Barley ... 19.0 1,955 37,154 
Flaxseed 7.0 1,001 7,006 








Conservation Still Necessary 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Sept. 7.—The regu- 
lar conference of state food administra- 
tors held here during the past. week was 
instructed | Food Administrator Hoover 
that it id be necessary to build up 
food reserves that will permit America to 
send 15,000,000 tons of foodstuffs to 


Europe next year, instead of the 10,- 
000,000 transported this year. 

Details of sugar situation were can- 
vassed, and it was declared that the pres- 
ent rationing of 2 lbs per person per 
month would be continued indefinitely. 

Despite the bountiful harvest this year, 
the administrators were impressed with 
the necessity of intensifying .food conser- 
vation to meet the demands of our great 
army, and the civilian population of this 
and the allied countries. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


NO DIRECT CUBAN SALES 


Reports of Shipments of Flour to Cuba Oth- 
erwise than Through Grain Corporation 
Declared Erroneous 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 10.—(Special 
Telegram )—Information sent out by va- 
rious steamship companies and Cuban 
flour jobbers to the effect that flour ship- 
ments have been made direct to Cuba, 
and not through the Grain Corporation, 
is absolutely erroneous. ‘Ihe entire situa- 
tion has been carefully investigated, and 
no such shipments have been made. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 











DEATH OF LEITH IMPORTER 


Well-Known Scottish Flour Importer, Brother 
of Duluth Miller, Dies at 
Age of 60 
Lonnon, Ena., Sept. 9.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Arthur Stockman, of Leith, Scot- 
land, a well-known flour importer, and 
brother of Benjamin Stockman, second 
vice-president and manager of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Dulitth,.Minn., died 
this morning, at the age of 60. Mr. Stock- 
man had long been a member of the firm 
of W. J. & A. Stockman. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Freely Offered, but Demand Light— 
Substitutes Hard to Sell at Unchanged 
Prices—Millfeed Nominal 

(Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Cuicaco,:Inx., Sept. 10.—An average 
quotation on spring wheat patents in 
Chicago today is $10.35@10.45, in cotton 
¥,’s, There has been some flour sold here 
within the last 10 days’ at $9.70, bulk. 
Mills in the Southwest are getting better 
quotations as a rule than are their com- 
— in the spring wheat territory. 
demand for flour is exceptionally dull 
for this season of the year. There has 
been a small amount of soft wheat flour 
purchased through the Grain Corporation 
for export, but not enough to.relieve the 
market. White patent rye flour is quoted 
at $9.20@9.40, in jute, and barley flour 
at $8.75@8.90, in cotton 1's. 
C. H. Cuarten. 


Kansas Cry, Mo., Sept. 10.—The mod- 
erate improvement in the merchant de- 
mand for flour following the revision in 
substitutes requirements is fairly well 
maintained, but millers report an advance 
on orders for round lots from market 
centers, Prices for hard wheat flour in 
98-lb sacks range $10.10@10.30 bbl. 

Arrivals of wheat show a slight de- 
crease, and meet with a rather indifferent 
demand, most sales of hard being at the 
government price to lc premium. 


R. E. Srerurme. 
Boston, Mass., it. 10.—Demand for 


flour is at a stand trade purchasing 
only to meet pressing needs. All prices 
are unchan Millfeed dull and nom- 
inal. No wheat feed offering, and only 
occasional cars of other feeds at un- 
changed prices. Slow demand for all sub- 
stitutes, with no —- prices. 
is W. DePass. 


Paraverpnta, Pa., Sept. 10.—Flour 
freely offered, and weaker under a light 
demand. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 98-lb cotton sdcks: winter wheat, 100 
per cent, $10.25@10.50; Kansas, 100 per 
cent, $10.85@11.15; spring, 100 per cent, 
$10.85@11.15. Substitutes dull, and weak 
to sell. Samouet S. Dantets. 





Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept..10.—F air. domestic 
inquiry for flour, prices. being discounted 
on both hard and soft wheat flour, but 
very few sales cen ae showing 
more interest, and be feeling exists. 

* Practi no wheat feed e, but 
other f ffs active. Pever Deruen. 


‘of this section shall -be 
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GORE FEED AMENDMENT 


Measure Directed Against Concentrated 
Feeds—Rejected by House Committee with 
Support of Department of Agriculture 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 10.— (Special 
Telegram )—Amendments to the agricul- 
tural production bill pro by Sen- 
ator Gore, of Oklahoma, and included in 
the measure as passed by the Senate, 
which would prohibit the manufacture 
of concentrated feedstuffs and further 
prohibit their movement in interstate 
commerce, were today rejected by the 
House agricultufal committee. The com- 
mittee’s stand in opposition to the Gore 
Amendments is supported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and there is little 
doubt that ‘the pro’ will be eventual- 
ly stricken from the bill. The proposal 
was slipped into the agricultural bill 
when there were but a few senators on 
the floor of the Senate. Those present, 
however, did not appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of the Gore amendments until 
protests began to pour into Washington 
yesterday from the Northwestern states. 

The agricultural bill will be reported 
from the committee tomorrow with the 
recommendation that all the Senate 
amendments, with the single exception of 
the prohibition rider, be disagreed to. 
The House will then ask the Senate for 
a conference, and the measure will be 
taken up by the conferees appointed by 
the Senate and House. 

If the Senate conferees should insist 
on the retention of the Gore concentrated 
feeds proposal, which is considered un- 
likely, the House conferees will insist 
that feedstuffs manufacturers be given 
a hearing before the conference commit- 
tee. : 

The Gore amendments which are now 
under fire read as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful, except as herein 
otherwise provided, for any person, firm, 
or corporation knowingly to ship, offer 
for shipment, or transport in commerce 
among the several states or for com- 
merce with foreign countries any con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuff con- 
taining any damaged feed, mill, elevator, 
or other sweepings or dust, buckwheat 
hulls, cottonseed hulls, peanut hulls, pea- 
nut shells, rice hulls, oat hulls, corncobs, 
ground coconut shells, clipped oats by- 
product, ground or unground hulls, 
screenings, chaff, or other cleanings de- 
rived from the preparation, cleaning or 
milling of any seed or grain when sep- 
arated from the standard product as an 
offal or by-product of such preparation, 
cleaning, or milling, humus, peat, spag- 
num moss ivory nut turnings, ground 
corn stalks, flax, plant refuse, sorghum, 
pulp, ground or shredded straw or hay, 
sawdust, cellulose or dirt, or any other 
foreign material. 

“The secretary of agriculture is author- 
ized to issue a written permit for the ship- 
ment of concentra commercial feed- 
ingstuffs bern ony Be mixture of foreign 
material which in judgment is insep- 
arable from such prepared feeds, or 
which does not detract materially from 
its feeding value. Provided, that such 
feedingstuffs in packages or bales be so 
labeled as to show to purchasers and 
users thereof specifically the percentage 
of each ingredient entering into the com- 
position of same, or if such feedstuffs 
are shipped in bulk in carload lots, then 
the bill of lading and the bill from man- 
ufacturer to purchaser of same shall both 
show such analysis. The agency distribut- 
ing to users of such feeds in less than 
carload lots shall deliver to the purchaser 
of each lot, regardless of quantity sold, 
a bill showing cost and a correct analysis 
of such feedingstuffs. 

“Any person or corporation who. shall 
be convicted for violating the provisions 
able to pay a 
fine of not less than $500 and not more 
than $5,000, or, in case of a natural per- 
son, to be imprisoned for a period not 





exceeding one year, in the discretion of 
the court, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. 


“The secretary of agriculture, with the 
approval of the director general of trans- 
portation, is authorized to prescribe suit- 
able rules and regulations for carrying in- 
to effect the provisions of this section.” 

Ricnarp B. Watkous. 


Flour shipments through the Soo canals, 
Jan. 1-July 31, total 3,524,314 bbls, 
compared with 3,186,768 last year. 
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The Minneapolis output last week de- 
creased 43,275 bbls. The output (week 
ending Sept. 7) was 335,465 bbls, against 
366,965 in 1917, 359,000 in 1916, and 370,- 
780 in 1915. 

* ” 

There is very little life to the domestic 
flour market. In consequence, the com- 
petition by the mills for the little business 
that is passing has led to price-cutting, a 
feature that has been absent from the 
market for some time. The price estab- 
lished by the Food Administration has 
been shaded by some mills to an extent 
not warranted by the price of sacks. The 
basic price at Minneapolis for standard 
100 per cent wheat flour is $10.01, bulk. 
The current price of sacks would war- 
rant mills quoting flour at $10.49, but 
many quotations are heard of at $10.30 
@10.35, and some even lower. 

In the absence of buying by the regu- 
larly established trade, mills have paid 
more than the usual attention to govern- 
ment business. Some mills report putting 
in bids on round lots at close to cost price, 
but that competitors evidently asked less, 
for they did not receive the business. 

Another cut has been made in barley 
flour, in keeping with the decline in the 
grain. On account of so many mills dis- 
continuing the manufacture of barley 
flour, those who are still making it report 
good inquiry. 

Mills quote standard 100 per cent wheat 
flour at $10.30@10.49; durum, $10.49; 
pure white rye, $9.25; medium rye, 70 per 
cent extraction, $8.25; dark rye, $6.50; 
barley flour, 55 per cent extraction, $7.15, 
—in 98-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. White 
corn flour is quoted at $4.75, and yellow 
corn flour at $4.25, per 100 Ibs. 


* * 


Millfeed is as scarce as ever. Buyers 
in almost every section are in urgent need 
of supplies, and mills have no difficulty 
in disposing of what they make, in mixed 
cars with flour. 

Apparently, the comparatively low 

rice of millfeed has led many to feed 

ran and other wheat feeds to draft ani- 
mals in preference to the higher-priced 
corn and oats. Some action is to be taken 
by the Food Administration to put a stop 
to this practice. Northwestern adminis- 
trators, who returned Sept. 9 from a con- 
ference at Washington, said that the use 
of wheat feeds hereafter is to be con- 
trolled by the Administration, and their 
use limited to milch cows and young stock 
only. This, it is expected, will relieve 
the situation materially. 

Substitute feeds are almost as scarce as 
are wheat feeds. Many millers, who 
heretofore ground substitutes, are chang- 
ing their mills over again to wheat. This 
has taken a lot of feed off the market and, 
in consequence, some substitute feeds, 
for which a demand had been created, are 
almost -unobtainable, and prices have 
strengthened. 

Mills quote bran at $28.25@28.92 ton; 
standard middlings, $30.58@30.65; flour 
middlings, $30.36; red dog, $30.17@30.42; 
corn feed meal, $55@56; rye middlings, 
$45@45.50; barley feed, $33@38; barley 
red dog, $44,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 45,975 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 7, they made 175,377 
bbls of flour, against 118,241 in 1917. 

Fifty-two “outside” mills last week 


shipped 3,987 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,920 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Sept. 7, 1918, as reported by- 2 





chines. In consequence, deliveries at all 
country stations have been heavy. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 26 were in operation Sept. 10: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s — 

National Milling Co.’s mi 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, D, E, F and H mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. . 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 5,825,000 bus, 
a net decrease from the preceding week 
of 220,000 bus. 


At Minneapolis there 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Donald K. Grant has been salesman for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 


in Minneapolis, since Juné, 1917. 
Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., to enter the field artille 
Before coming to Minneapolis, Mr. 


Training School. 


He left recently for Camp 
Officers’ 
rant was 


with the Bemis people in New York City. He has made many 
friends among the millers in the Northwest during his brief stay 


here. 


Minneapolis and 11 interior mills in bar- 
rels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 6,849 8,963 8,551 1,200 1,958 
Interior .... 8,752 2,414 8,612 obese 











Totals ...15,601 11,877 17,163 1,200 1,958 

During the week ending Sept. 31, 3 
Minneapolis and 8 interior mills made 
the following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 7,418 11,894 6,219 1,400 1,058 
Interior .... 8,849 coos 2,800 bee 


-16,267 11,894 8,519 1,400 1,058 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 

The Northwest has been favored with 
good weather for the last week, and rapid 
progress was made in threshing. Much 
of the wheat left in shock has been 
threshed, and returns have been very sat- 
isfactory. Not as much damage was done 
Oy rains as was anticipated. Practically 

1 of the wheat still unthreshed is in 
stack, and out of the way of damage from 
rains from now on. 








Totals .. 


Farmers show disposition to market - 


their wheat direct from the threshing ma- 


was a decrease of 1,189,000 bus, and at 
Duluth an increase of 969. 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 7, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : - 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis .....4,671 2,420 2,820 4,626 5,431 


RPUNUE. crdcccens 1,154 *70 1,040 2,024 2,910 
PORGED is veivews 5,825 2,490 3,860 6,550 8,341 
Duluth, bonded. ° ove 11 44 134 
WOOD oe teceas 5,825 2,490 3,871 6,594 8,475 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Sept. 7, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 














Minneapolis .. 4,671 2,692 3,820 6,186 
Duluth ....... 1,154 76 46€61,090 62,224 
Totals ...... 6,826 28,768 4,910 8,410 
Duluth, b’a'G.. 2... cease 21 71 
Totale ...... 6,825 2,768 4,981 8,481 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
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Duluth on Sept. 7, in bushels (000’s 
omitted ), were: 


1918 1917 1016 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 1,158 62 6,874 204 1,284 
993 




















Duluth..... *25 6,299 1,731 2,407 
Totals.... 2,151 87 12,173 1,935 3,691 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 0 «eee 93 44 88 
Totals.... 2,151 87 12,266 1,979 3,779 


*Includes Canadian. 
BIG MILL CONTRACT AWARDED 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
awarded a contract to James Pye, Min- 
neapolis representative of the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., for the machinery for 
the 3,000-bbl addition it is building to its 
Minneapolis plant. The order includes 
62 double stands of rolls, 19 square sifters, 
8 centrifugal reels, 33 aspirators, and 34 
purifiers. 

The new mill will be practically a dupli- 
cate of the old plant. The building which 
is nearing completion is 94x50 ft, and sev- 
en stories high. 


GOVERN MENT WILL STORE WHEAT HERE 


Frank L. Carey, head of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation at Min- 
neapolis, has announced that arrange- 
ments have been completed by the Food 
Administration to accumulate and store 
25,000,000 bus of wheat at Minneapolis 
this fall. The wheat is to be a portion 
of the surplus that will be piled up by 
the Food Administration to be carried 
over until the next crop year. It is not 
to be released until the 1919 crop has been 
harvested. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted at 54@60c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Corn gluten feed is strong at $57.99 
ton, in 100-lb jute bags, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. 

A Minneapolis mill quotes rice flour at 
$15.90 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
here. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $1.75@2.75 ton lower for the 
week, 

Stanwood N. Osgood, flour broker, Chi- 
cago, was a Minneapolis visitor during the 
week. 

The Riegger Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has moved its offices to 826 Flour Ex- 
change Building. 

A meeting of the Minnesota Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association is to be held in St. Paul 
the evening of Sept. 11. 

The Baldwin Flour Mills, of Minneap- 
olis, expect to begin operating their mill 
at Oakes, N. D., this week. 

The Equity Elevator Company’s ele- 
vator at Gladstone, N. D., burned Sept. 
5. The loss is estimated at $10,000. 

It is stated that red dog is being ex- 
perimented with in Minnesota state in- 
stitutions in the manufacture of bread. 

The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
will be held in Milwaukee Sept. 23-25. 

The mill of Sigfried Anderson, at Dan- 
vers, Minn., which was recently closed by 
the Food Administration, is to remain 
closed indefinitely. 

Harold R. Ward, of the sales depa:t- 
ment of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is on a business trip throu; gh 
southern territory. 

The mill at Underwood, N. D., which 
was taken over last year by the Murphy- 
Gardner interests, of New England, \ ill 
be started up about Oct. 1. 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ -\s- 
a will hold its first regular mon‘ i 
meeting of the fall this evening at | 

Golden Valley Golf Club. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, today 
(Sept. 10), N. L. Rogers, secretary, was 
appointed general manager. 

A many Minneapolis millers «re 
planning to attend the annual convention 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers in Chicago, next week. 

Elevator “T,” Minneapolis, has been 
made “regular” under the rules of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and under the 
management of the Cargill Elevator (0. 

W. C. Smith, of the Milwaukee office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is now at 
headquarters in Minneapolis, and will as- 
sume part of the duties of V. V. Corbin, 
who has gone to Chicago. 

(Continued on page 908.) 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Sepr. 7, 1918 








There was.a slackening in demand for 
flour this week, although a number of the 
larger local and interior mills report sales 
equaling their output. Others, however, 
were compelled to make moderate price 
concessions to effect bookings. ‘The gen- 
erally prevailing range of quotations gov- 
erning the sales of leading millers of hard 
wheat flour at the close of the week is 
$10.15@10.20 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
f.o.b, Missouri River. Materially lower 
figures were — by interior mills which 
lack an established trade on their brands, 
transactions being reported at $10, under 
similar terms. 

Soft wheat flour is quoted at $9.70@10 
bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, with no im- 
provement in the recently prevailing dull 
inquiry reported. Limited sales for gov- 
ernment account were effected last week, 
but none were reported this week. 

There is considerable inquiry for bar- 
ley flour for shipment into this territory, 
while offerings are said to be small. Nom- 
inal quotations on 55 per cent range $7.25 
@7.50 bbl, bulk. 

Corn millers advise of an improved in- 
quiry for meal and corn flour, and antici- 
pate an expanding business in the near 
future. White pearl meal is quoted at 
$4.40@4.60 per 100 lbs, and white corn 
flour at $5@5.25, sacked. The output of 
the latter is reported to be limited, and 
largely applied on old bookings as fast 
as milled. 

All that can be said concerning the 
millfeed situation would be merely a rep- 
etition of former statements. From all 
parts of the Southwest, reports indicate 
the inability of local trade to obtain bran, 
and more particularly shorts, to meet re- 
quirements, while would-be buyers 
throughout the eastern and central states 
continue to bombard millers with appeals 
for car-lot or mixed-car shipments. Car- 
load quotations, based on the maximum 
permitted price, are nominally $27.25 ton 
for bran, $28.50 for mill-run or mixed 
feed, and $29.25 for shorts, in 48-in bur- 
laps. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep 
S, 


resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bb 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WQGME Kis is chia Fok ded 53,80 65 
Last WOOK. ceccciscnseoccse 64,000 77 
Year QO ccsiscsececccesne 73,800 89 


66,800 90 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 72 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....+.. 348,260 316,585 90 
Last week .....+. $45,270 303,767 87 
Year a@@ siesere » 293,520 239,794 81 
Two years ago... 267,120 261,495 97 


l'xport shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,150 bbls this week, 5,560 last week, 
12,155 a year ago and 3,175 two years 
azo. 

Of the mills reporting, 16 reported do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair, and 11 slow 
and quiet. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT AND MARKET 


Vairly liberal arrivals of wheat this 
weck met with a less active demand, the 
Food Administration taking an increas- 
ing proportion of the offerings daily. 
Local mills and elevators were not in the 
market regularly, and today even No. 1 
and No. 2 wheat was turned to the gov- 


ernment, owing to the lack of other buy- 
ers. The top price for No. 1 dark hard 
wheat was $2.21, or lec premium over the 
minimum figure. Lower grades were in 
poor demand at practically no premium, 
except for special samples. 

Soft wheat sold at the government min- 
imum, except in a few instances where 
¥c premium was obtained from individ- 
ual buyers. The demand for the smaller 
offerings in this division was better, late 
in the week, than for hard wheat. 


SOUTHWESTERN DROUTH CONDITION ENDED 


Rains that began Sept. 1 have entirely 
relieved the drouth condition that has pre- 
vailed for many months over much of the 
Southwest, and partially relieved the sit- 
uation in every part of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and 
Colorado. Kansas City received a four- 
inch rain early in the week, which was 
followed by nearly half as heavy pre- 
cipitation later. 

The heaviest rains out in the territory 
occurred Monday and Tuesday when 3.20 
inches were reported at Liberal, 2.16 at 
McPherson, 1.76 at Sedan, 1.42 at Hutch- 
inson, .78 at Dresden, .94 at Goodland, all 
in Kansas; 2.20 at Stillwater, 1.88 at Okla- 
homa City, 1.64 at Beaver, 1.24 at Chick- 
asha, all in Oklahoma, and similarly heavy 
precipitation at many other points in 
these states and in North Texas, 

About seven inches of rain has fallen 
within the past week at Wichita, Kansas, 
and additional rains occurred nearly all 
over the territory since the initial pre- 
cipitation the first of the month. 

While too late to be of important bene- 
fit to corn, the rains have rejuvenated 
pasturage, started the grain sorghums 
growing where not too badly hurt by 
drouth, provided needed water for stock, 
and accelerated preparations for the fall 
seeding of wheat. In some sections no 
rain of consequence had faHen for more 
than a year. 


DEATH OF FRED A. FORSHA 


The death of Fred A. Forsha, formerly 
proprietor of the St. John (Kansas) 
Mills, in New York last week cleared up 
a mystery which, three years ago, puzzled 
millers and thousands of other people in 
the Southwest who knew Mr. Forsha. 

For twenty years or more Fred Forsha 
was one of the most widely known men 
ir the Southwest. His father owned a 
great ranch at Forsha, 12 miles from 
Hutchinson, which, following the death 
of Mr. Forsha, Sr., was managed by 
Samucl Forsha. A few years later, the 
latter died, and Fred A. Forsha, for a 
number of years previously engaged in 
the live stock commission business in 
Kansas City, returned to Hutchinson to 
assume management of the property and 
estate. 

A part of the ranch equipment was a 
flour mill of 150 bbls capacity, located 
several miles from a railroad. Mr. Forsha 
developed a liking for the milling busi- 
ness and, shortly after he came into con- 
trol of the ranch, moved the mill to St. 
John and expanded it into a 500-bbl 
plant. For. three or four years follow- 
ing he was active in all trade movements, 
and a familiar figure at millers’ meetings. 
His commanding appearance and great 
personal magnetism made him widely 
popular. His milling venture was not, 
however, successful, and he finally sold 
the property to the Kansas Milling Co., of 
Wichita. 

Upon the outbreak of the war Mr. For- 
sha interested himself in cattle and horse 
buying, and in this connection, about three 
years ago, went to New York. Shortly 
afterwards he disappeared, not to be 
heard from until a week ago, when he 
arrived in New York from the island of 
Hayti, where, it develops, he had spent all 
the intervening time. Under the name of 
Thomas Jefferson Forest he had engaged 


in lumbering there, and was doing well 
until stricken, a few weeks ago, with 
tropic fever. 

A friend undertook to accompany him 
to New York, and during the journey Mr. 
Forsha, out of the memory of the past, re- 
called the name of a brother-in-law. Sub- 
sequent investigation discovered Mr. For- 
sha’s real identity, but his death ensued 
so soon after arrival that he was unable 
to lend aid in solving the mystery of his 
lapse of memory and assumption of a 


new personality. 

Mr. Forsha is survived by his -— 
mother, his wife and one daughter. The 
remains were returned to Hutchinson, for 
services and interment. 


YUKON MAKES FURTHER INCREASE 


The Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
has completed the installation of an addi- 
tional 400-bbl unit, which brings its wheat- 
flour milling capacity up to about 1,300 
bbls per day. The new unit, together with 
extensive equipment for the manufacture 
of corn flour, flaked corn, sterilized bran 
and other cereal package products, and a 
flour-blending plant of 3,000 bbls capacity, 
are housed in a new steel, concrete and 
wired glass building 40x120, and seven 
stories high. 

The Yukon company is also erecting 
a three-story building of similar construc- 
tion, to be used as a packing-room and 
warehouse, to which additional stories will 
be built later on to accommodate a fur- 
ther increase in the wheat and cereal 


milling capacity. 


NOTES 


J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., Chicago, visited the trade here this 
week. 


H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, returned Friday from a month’s 
trade visiting trip in the East. 

John H. Moore, president of the Wichi- 
ta (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., left last 
week for Utah to accompany his family 
on their return home from several weeks’ 
motoring in the West. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
left last week for the Pacific Coast to 
join his family, who have been spending 
the summer there. He will return in 
about a fortnight. 

John E. Damon, manager of the Reno 
Flour Mills Co., which has a 1,000-bbl mill 
under construction at Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is at Chambersburg, Pa., in connec- 
tion with the company’s equipment con- 
tracts. He will visit larger eastern mar- 
ket centers before returning home. 


H. F. Hall, president of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., will leave tonight for 
Washington, as the representative of 
southwestern grain-handling interests on 
the advisory committee which will meet 
early next week with Mr. Stream to dis- 
cuss maximum profits on coarse grains. 


The feed milling plant of the Schreiber 
Grain & Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
burned yesterday morning, together with 
a quantity of feed and grain, nine freight- 
cars and two Pullman coaches. The com- 
pany’s elevator, adjoining the mill, was 
saved. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

Letters from Charles A. Greenlee, sec- 
retary of the Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, tell of his location 
in eastern France, near the Swiss border. 
For a time Mr. Greenlee, who is engaged 
as a Y. M. C, A. worker, Operated a can- 
teen in a French village, but has since 
been assigned to more important work at 
a district headquarters. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
spent a part of last week at Indianapolis, 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Practically 
all of the equipment for the company’s 
new 1,200-bbl mill is now either in the 
mill or en route, and, barring unforeseen 
obstacles, it is hoped to have the mill in 
operation by November. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president, and 
George E. Hincke, Pinckneyville, IIL, 
vice-president, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, with their fam- 
ilies, returned Friday from a six weeks’ 
trip by motor to Yellowstone Park. They 
were accompanied home by Mr. Ismert’s 
mother, Mrs. John Ismert, who has been 
spending the summer at Manitou, Colo. 

A number of interior mills report that 
operations are restricted by tne lack of 


cars for loading, several being on half- 
time schedule as a result of the scarcity 
of rail equipment. Many elevators are 
filled with wheat and, despite the risk 
involved, it is claimed that the grain is’ 
being piled on the ground at several 
points, while awaiting cars for loading. 

James N. Russell, head of the Russell 
Grain Co., and a prominent member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, will 
leave next Wedusedey for Camp Pike, 
Ark., where he will enter the Officers’ 
Training School. R. R. DeArmond, for- 
merly a Board of Trade representative of 
the Russell company, enlisted in the army 
at the outset of the war, and has for sev- 
eral months been stationed in Paris, where 
he is training United States soldiers as 
they arrive at the French capital. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inv., Sept. 7.—The com- 
bined output of mills of this city for the 
week amounted to 5,766 bbls, about the 
same as during the preceding two weeks. 
There was less activity in business for the 
miller, as the volume sold for export was 
considerably less than last week. Local 
demand was the largest mills have had 
since the crop came in, but the hope of a 
week ago that exporters would stay in the 
market was short-lived. 

When the government issued. its price 
list showing the minimum valuation of 
wheat the miller was perplexed at first, 
not knowing just where this price was to 
be effective. Edgar h. Evans, of the 
Acme-Evans Co., stated that it was dif- 
ficult to make an accurate statement con- 
cerning the price unless the miller knew 
whether it was to be based on Chicago or 
the seaboard. The tenaency of the mill- 
ers, however, is to accept the action of 
the administration as being the wisest 
course that can be followed. 

The Wheat Export Co. this week took 
some of the output of the mills, and the 
Hoosier miller is hoping that there will 
be an immediate return of the exporters 
to the flouring business, as this is about 
all that can keep the mills running. There 
is still the substitute question to be con- 
sidered, but the adoption of the 80-20 
clause will afford some relief within a 
short time, 

The weather has been varied, but plans 
for the fall work on wheat are progress- 
ing nicely. The various counties have 
been given quotas as to the increase in 
acreage, and work in this direction has 
been accomplished satisfactorily. There 
was a light frost in portions of the state 
Thursday night, but the damage was al- 
most nil. Warmer weather for a short 
time would work great benefit to the corn 
crop, however. 

J. M. Pearson. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 7.—Flour 
for immediate delivery is in exceptionally 
strong demand. Jobbers are riencing 
no difficulty in disposing of their flour on 
arrival, and in most instances deliveries 
are being made direct from cars with 
little, if any, being warehoused. Liberal 
quantities have been cantraeted for. De- 
liveries, however, are disappointingly slow. 
Bookings for future delivery have been 
light this week. 

There is a slight falling off in the de- 
mand for substitutes. Stocks, however, 
are not large, and mills and jobbers are 
experiencing no difficulty in disposing of 
their stocks, 

Mills’ asking prices for wheat flour and 
substitutes follow: 100 per cent soft wheat 
flour, $10.60@10.85 bbl; Montana flour, 
$10.95@11.10; Kansas flour, $11.30@ 
11.40; barley flour, $10.50@10.70; white 
corn flour, $12; rice flour, $16@16.50. 

Wheat feeds are scarce and in good 
demand. There are practically none be- 
ing offered yet from northern and east- 
ern points, and local mills are barely. 
able to care for their regular trade. 

Coarse grains are quoted as follows: 
wheat, $2.20 bu for 60-lb No. 1 white; 
spot feed barley, $2.35@2.42 per ctl; 
milling barley, $2.50@2.60; red feed oats, 
$2.55@2.65. r 

Receipts of coarse grains at San Fran- 
cisco in August were as follows: Wheat, 
9,089 tons; barley, 9,952; oats, 1,571. Ar- 
rivals of Australian wheat fell off ma- 


‘terially during August, only one cargo 


being received, 
H. H. Coox, 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Sept. 7 is esti- 
mated at 26,250 bbls, or 97 per cent of 
capacity, —— with 24,250, or 92 per 
cent, last week, 24,000, or 91 per cent, in 
1917, and 19,750, or 67 per cent, in 1916. 

A number of millowners and represen- 
tatives of mills both from the Southwest 
and Northwest who have been covering 
the eastern territory of late and return- 
ing home through Chicago, have expressed 
about the same views as to conditions in 
the leading markets. What is true of 
those markets appears to be quite the 
same in Chicago. 

Buyers seem to have an ample amount 
of flour on hand for their immediate re- 
quirements, and do not care to invest 
large sums for later shipments when they 
know that they cannot book in extent of 
30 days and that values should rule quite 
regular. 

The larger buyers figured that they had 
better. purchase flour to come forward 
if possible during the last half of August, 
but fearing the freight situation, they 
did not believe that all mills would be 
able to make delivery within the contract 
time. Mills, however, have done so to a 
great extent, and now buyers here and 
in the main centers of the East have had 
to take on rather heavy supplies. Hence, 
they are out of the market for a few days. 
Some of the larger bakers of Chicago are 
in this condition, and have sufficient bread 
flour to last them two or three weeks. 

A decided switching around as to flour 
values from the spring wheat mills has 
taken place within the last 10 days. It 
is common to hear of certain large mills 
in the Northwest selling here as low as 
$9.60, bulk, Chicago. Spring wheat mills 
generally are much below those in the 
hard winter wheat states. The Chicago 
basis named by the Food Administration is 
$10.14, bulk, and the latter are adhering 
to this quotation quite rigidly, although 
one or two offered flour here yesterday 
at $10.05, bulk. 

Buying of flour by the Grain Corpora- 
tion caused but little retrenching of 
supplies for local use. One small lot was 
booked by a local mill on Wednesday, but 
the buying in and around this market has 
not settled down to any stable basis. 

Chicago mills are doing a satisfactory 
business, and are running nearly full ca- 

acity. Their production represents main- 
iy wheat flour, with some rye flour. One 
mill has been producing considerable bar- 
ley flour made according to the regula- 
tions of the Food Administration, and this 
product has found a ready market. 


MILLFEED ACTIVE 


Buyers all over the East are making a 
strong bid for millfeed, principally bran 
and middlings, because of the lower range 
applying to these grades than for barley 
feed and other products. Bran is quoted 
at $25.26, and middlings $26.51, in 100-Ib 
sacks. Barley feed is held at $3640@ 
39.50. One or two mills are grinding 
whole barley for feed, which is quoted at 
$46, in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR RATES FROM CHICAGO 


Following are the prevailing rates of 
f t on flour shipments to the prin- 
cipal eastern markets from Chicago, based 
on domestic consumption, per 100 lbs: To 
New York City, 241,c on flour made from 
wheat raised in this state, and 14c more 
on flour produced from wheat from other 
states; to Philadelphia, 221, on Illinois 
grain and 23c from other states; to Bos- 
ton, 264,c on Illinois grain and 27c from 
other states; to Albany, N. Y., 231%c on 


Illinois grain and 24¢c from other states; 
to Baltimore, on Illinois grain 214%,c and 
22c from other states; to Washington, D. 
C., on Illinois grain 214,c and 22c on grain 
from other states. 


RYE FLOUR SELLING SLOWLY 


There has not been the activity in de- 
mand for and consumption of rye flour 
anticipated following the ruling of the 
Food Administration that it could be 
used as a substitute. Quotations here are 
rather out of line, some mills in the North- 
west offering Minnesota rye flour as low 
as $9.12, in jutes, and others, whose 
brands are well established and come 
from leading mills in Wisconsin, are ask- 
ing $9.45. One reason why the trade is 
not responding to offers is that there was 
considerable activity in buying a few 
days ago, when the Food Administration 
made the new ruling. 


RULES GOVERNING LOW-GRADE GRAIN 


According to a notice issued by the 
joint committee of the food administra- 
tion of the Chicago Board of Trade, ef- 
fective at once, grain receivers are to 
deposit with the committee samples of car 
lots of grain that they are unable to dis- 
pose of in the open market. These sam- 
ples will be assigned by the joint com- 
mittee to the various elevators, and prices 
fixed by the food administration. 

Where cars have been improperly grad- 
ed, they are to be assigned to an ele- 
vator, basis a sale, “grade guaranteed,” 
and will be subject to a call for reinspec- 
tion when the car reaches the elevator, 
with the possibility that reinspection may 
change the grade and a new price will be 
fixed upon it. 

Sellers who have received what in their 
judgment is a fairly attractive bid will 
put a slip stating the amount of the bid, 
and by whom made, into the sample bag. 
In the event that the food administra- 
tion’s price is less than that bid, cars will 
be returned to the party depositing it, 
with instructions to sell it to the bidder. 

On all other cars the price fixed by the 
food administration will be final, subject, 
however, to readjustment in case of rein- 
spections. Samples must be deposited by 
12:30 o’clock p.m. each day, so that as- 
signments can be completed by the close 
of the market. It must be understood 
that this method of handling will apply 
only to wheats on which an unsatisfactory 
bid has been received by canvassing the 
market. 

BAKERIES HIT BY WAR 

Win M. Campbell, Kansas City, chair- 
man of the National Bakers’ Service 
Board, was in Chicago from Monday until 
Wednesday of this week on his way to 
New York, after having spent two weeks 
at his home in Kansas City. Mr. Camp- 
bell has felt the effects of war in con- 
nection with his eight bakeries located in 
Kansas City, and throughout Missouri 
and Kansas. His plant at St. Joseph, Mo., 
was almost totally destroyed by fire a 
few days ago. From his Kansas City 
plant 48 employees have gone to war. 

While in Chicago, he met Henry W. 
Stude, Houston, Texas, president of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
and they conferred with the district cap- 
tains of the baking industry in Illinois. 


GRAIN FUTURES DELIVERABLE IN CARS 


A movement has been started in favor 
of delivering grain in cars on track on 
future contracts throughout the month 
of a maturing future. For several years 
grain has been deliverable in car lots on 
track during the last three days of a ma- 
turing contract. Those favoring the 
proposition say that, generally, parties 
being long, when delivery day arrives pre- 
sumably want the cash grain, and it will 
be advantageous to them to get it in cars 


ready for shipment. 
Objections made are that it would be 


difficult at times to have the grain ship 
out under existing conditions, and t 
heavy losses weal result from the party 
taking the grain being forced to pay de- 
murrage charges. 


ONLY 30-DAY SHIPMENTS ALLOWED 


Apparently, certain members of the 
trade have been misinformed, or drawn 
a hurried conclusion that the Food Ad- 
ministration will permit of shipments of 
flour by mills in excess of 30 days. 
Through the food administration cereal 
division a bulletin was issued Wednesday 
to the effect that a telegram had been 
received from Washington, reading as 
follows: 

“Under the new ruling, holders may 
have on hand a 60 days’ supply of wheat 
flour, wheat millfeed, or wheat, but so 
far as making contracts is concerned, it 
is not permissible to make contracts for 
shipment beyond 30 days.” 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships are $5,- 
000, net, to the buyer. 

Speculative trading in rye is of fair 
volume. The buying comes mainly from 
outsiders, and the selling is by hedgers. 

Considerable of the spring wheat from 
northern sections shows dampness as a 
result of recent rains, and goes mainly to 
the Food Administration. 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, spent 
the greater part of the week in Chicago, 
and left for home yesterday. 

Oat flour is one of the substitutes that 
is in urgent demand. This product is 
very scarce, and is being sold in Chica 
at nominally $5.80 in 100-lb sacks to jo’ 
bers. 

Charles F. Rock, of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City, has been on a vaca- 
tion trip in Wisconsin and Milwaukee, his 
former home. He stopped off in Chi- 
cago, Friday, on his return. 

There are probably six or eight flour 
jobbers in Chicago subject to draft under 
the law. requiring men from 18 to 45 to 
register for service. The major portion, 
however, are men of middle age. 

The Chicago Board of Trade will be 
represented at the meeting of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association at Milwau- 
kee, Sept. 23-25, by H. N. Sager, W. N. 


Eckhardt, Adolph Gerstenberg, Adolph 


Kempner and J. J. Fones. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Feder- 
ation, attended the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Millers’ Association at 
Lancaster, on Wednesday, and visited sev- 
eral of the milling points in the East. 
He returned to Chicago today. 

The federal government, through its 
forage department of the quartermaster’s 
division, is buying oats liberally on all 
good declines in prices, taking on an av- 
erage of 200,000 bus a day. The desire 
is to have three months’ surplus on hand 
at all times. 

George E. Manschot, ——- manager 
of the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., was here Tuesday and Wednesday, 
calling on the trade with his Chicago rep- 
resentative, Charles H. Zimmerman, who 
also has the account of the Midland Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 

Considerable interest is manifested in 
the possibilities of a large meeting of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, to be held at Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, Sept. 24-26. This association has 
worked up a large membership through- 
out this country and a few in Canada. 

Wheat receipts in Chicago for August 
were 21,275 cars, including 18,9387 of win- 
ter and 2,338 of spring. run was the 
largest on record in any one month, the 
next largest being 17,213 cars in July, 
1914. In bushels there were 27,250,000, 
compared with 21,094,000, in July, 1914. 

The Food Administration reiterates its 
previous order that country elevators can- 
not hold grain more than 60 days. In a 
few cases where grain is needed in isolat- 
ed sections, and it would be necessary to 
ship grain there, special permits Tew 
been granted allowing elevators to hold 
for a longer period. 

A ballot vote was taken today on 
amendments to the Board of Trade rules 
referring to deliveries of rye and barley 
on future contracts, and providing for 
trading in barley for future delivery. No. 
4 is the contract grade, with No. 3 and 
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better deliverable at 5c premium. The 
vote was 388 for to 6 st. 

The Bakers’ Co-operative Service As- 
sociation is to hold a three days’ session in 
Chicago next Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, at Hotel Sherman. This organiza- 
tion is made up of about 35 of the lead- 
ing bakers, mainly bread producers, lo- 
cated in the principal cities of the coun- 
try. H. M. Freer, of Akron, Ohio, is 
president, William H. Korn, Davenport, 
Towa, vice-president, and W. E. Long, 
Chicago, secretary and treasurer. 

John Fraser, of the Fraser Co., mill- 
builders, Milwaukee, stated while here 
yesterday, on his way home from New 
York City, that his company has more 
work than it can take care of. It has a 
contract for several bolters and other 
equipment for a large mill to be built 
in the Southwest, and he had been east to 
confer as to the outfit. 

V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, has completed his connection 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, late this week, has arrived in 
Chicago, and is now co-operating with his 
associate, C. C. Clarkson. It is possible 
that this organization may employ one or 
two salesmen to take care of the trade 
that the principals cannot handle. 

The Arcady Milling Co., Roundout, 
suburb of Chicago, and owned by Arthur 
Meeker, general manager of Armour & 
Co., Chicago, burned Thursday evening, 
Sept. 5, with a total loss. Mr. Meeker 
valued the mill contents and equipment 
at about $400,000. The mill was built 
some eight years ago, and had a large ca- 
pacity for the manufacturing of feeding- 
stuffs. It will be rebuilt at once. 

The grain trade is somewhat worked up 
over the order prohibiting the use of grain 
for malting after Dec. 1. The cial 
figures of the Treasury department show 
that 57,265,323 bus of barley were used 
for malt in 1914-15 and 52,439,973 in 
1915-16. For the year ended June 16, 
3,116,612 bus of rye, 9,807,000 bus of oats 
and 2,354,000 bus rice were used for the 
manufacture of fermented liquor and dis- 
tilled spirits, also 45,643,000 bus corn. 

Cash oat handlers who have made lib- 
eral sales to seaboard exporters of late 
say that they are unable to get permits 
to ship their oats, and it is blocking their 
elevators. The slowness in issuing per- 
mits is due to congestion at the elevators 
in Georgian Bay, owing to recent heavy 
shipments to the various ports. The 
movement in that direction from Chicago 
the past week, however, fell off materia!- 
ly, owing to unfavorable weather for 
loading and the desire to give the eleva- 
tors a chance to clean up. 

Rules of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have been amended as the result of the 
change in the handling of insurance on 
grain in elevators. The insurance propo- 
sition has been worked on for a year ly 
the warehouse committee, composed of \W. 
H. Perrine, T. E. Cunningham and E. |’. 
Rosenbaum. have also worked in 
conjunction with a committee represent- 
ing the insurance interests, and the Tcr- 
minal Elevator Association. The result is 
the organization of the Underwriters’ 
Grain Association, which assures the grain 
trade ample insurance for grain in public 
and private elevators up to the full work- 
ing capacity. 





WISCONSIN 


Miu.wavxer, Wis., Sept. 7.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
10,500 this week, representing 80 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 9,000, or 70 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
12,000 turned out 10,000, or 84 per cent. 
The rye flour production for the week 
was 2,500 bbls, compared with 2,800 last 
week and nothing last year. 

Milwaukee millers reported a good «le- 
mand for flour, and are operating heavily, 
with prospects for a full run next week. 
Mills are filling orders from the domestic 
trade, and not working on government 
contracts. Receipts of milling wheat 
were liberal, and millers bought frecly. 
Quotations were unchanged at $10.65@ 
10.75, war quality, in cotton. 

There was a good demand for rye flour, 
but mills operated light this week, owing 
to the scarcity of milling rye. .A more 
liberal movement is looked for next week; 
and all expect to run fairly well. The 
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call was good from the East and South- 
west, and fair orders were booked. Stocks 
are fairly cleaned up, most mills ship- 
ping out as fast as the flour is manufac- 
tured. Prices were unchanged at $7.30 
@8.40 for dark, and $10@10.50 for white, 
in cotton. 

There was a good demand for corn 
flour, and mills have been operating ‘full 
time, offerings of white corn being in 
vood supply this week. Business was good 
from all sections, good sales’ of white 
being made to the South. Jobbers re- 
port satisfactory business with the local 
trade, grocers ad bakers buying fairly 
well. .Prices were firm at $10.20 for 
white, in cotton. Demand for corn meal 
was only fair at $4.80, cotton. Grists slow 
at $4.75, in 100-Ib cotton. 

There was very little demand for bar- 
ley flour, and local mills are grinding 
none. Stocks here are light. Prices were 
quoted at $9.30@9.50, in cotton. 

Millers report a slack demand for oat 
flour, and are not manufacturing it at 
present, Stocks on hand are light, and 
mills are quoting at $12.20, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 

There is no change in the millfeed sit- 
uation. Offerings of wheat feeds are ex- 
ceptionally light and mills are shipping 
out in mixed cars with flour. Jobbers 
have not been able to secure straight car- 
loads of wheat feeds. Rye feed was 
scarce, with prices firm at $49@49.50 ton, 
sacked. The recent advance in gluten 
feed has checked demand. Offerings of 
feed from northwestern country mills 
were very light this week, and shippers 
look for little improvement for some 
time. The state trade was brisk in mixed 
cars. Country dealers’ stocks are low. 
Considerable barley is being used for 
feed. 

NOTES 

The American Barley Co., a South Da- 
kota corporation, has n granted a ‘li- 
cense to do business in Wisconsin. 

The Rice Lake (Wis.) Starch Factory 
will be rebuilt and enlarged at an esti- 
mated cost of $15,000, and resume opera- 
tions Jan. 1. 

H. H. Pagel, proprietor of the Pagel 
Milling Co., Stevens Point, is recovering 
from a serious illness which confined him 
to his home for over a month. 

The Weinberg Feed Mills, Deerfield, 
had an estimated loss of $1,500 by fire 
last week. The machinery was damaged, 
and considerable grain was burned and 
made unfit for use. 

According to reports from Watertown, 
the Globe Milling Co., owned and operated 
by Shane Bros. & “Wilson Co., will build a 
two-story brick and frame addition, 
30x150, to its flour warehouse. 

The Northwestern Cereal Mills, Chetek, 
and the Chetek Light & Power Co., have 
been acquired by Eau Claire interests 
from William J. Gavin, who will retire. 
The new owners intend to improve both 
plants. 

The’ Michigan City, Chicago & West- 
ern Transportation Co., operating a daily 
freight steamer service between Chicago 
and Michigan City, may make Milwaukee 
a port of call and its headquarters, if a 
proposition made by the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce is accepted. 

H. N. Wutson. 


Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on Sept. 
7, 1918, and on approximately the same date 





in other years: 
No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
hard ent Year hard ent 
$2.18 $10.15 1909..... $ .99 $4.40 
2.12 10.70 1908..... 92% 4.00 
1.49 6.80 1907..... 89% 3.70 
1.09 6.10 1906..... 67% 3.05 
1.02% 4.85 1905..... -81 3.70 
84 3.95 1904..... 98% 4.65 
89% 3.85 1903..... -74% 3.40 
-94% 3.95 1902..... 66% 3.00 
1.01 4.50 1901..... -65% 2.85 








United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
Ply of wheat in the United States on Aug. 31, 
1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 

1918. . cue CELBER” BOOS oc cine cntder 49,459 
1917... seen 6,068 1906.......... 30,053 
1916... Saueeeee 54,600 1906.......... 12,140 
1915... \-cemee ee! | ROP Te 11,987 
1914. . cs eeeene eS 13,203 
1913. . omen 44,530 1902.......... 20,966 
1012. . swipe 19,686 1901.......... 27,790 
1911. sou 48,247 1900.......... 34,690 
1910. . sateen 24,997 1899.......... 5,927 
1909. .  cuemeee 8,362 1898.......... 6,927 
1908. . .eceeeee 16,297 1897.......... 16,473 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 15,105, or 28 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 27,955, or 59 
per cent, last week, 10,004, or 34 per cent, 
a year ago, 26,672, or 65 per cent, two 
years ago, and 17,803, or 44 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 27,850, or 48 per cent of capacity, 
against 31,855, or 55 per cent, last week, 
13,816, or 24 per cent, a year ago, 41,643, 
or 73 per cent, two years ago, and 22,434, 
or 44 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour situation shows no change, be- 
ing confined to a moderate demand for 
soft wheat flour for north coast trade and 
to a good demand for all arrivals of hard 
wheat flour. Kansas flour is arriving in 
moderate volume, and increasing amounts 
of Montana flours are in transit. The 
freight situation is very congested, and 
shipments are badly delayed. 

The mills are adhering quite closely to 
government fair price maxima, $10.45 bbl, 
in cotton 1/.’s, at mill, 30 days’ trade ac- 
ceptance, terms to carload buyers for 
soft wheat flour. 

Hard wheat flour is quoted, carloads 
on track here, 98-lb cotton sacks: Kansas, 
$11.50 bbl; Montana winter wheat flour, 
$10.60; winter and spring wheat blends, 
$10.80. 

THE HARVEST 


Cutting of late spring wheat continued 
through the week under favorable weath- 
er conditions, and will be completed in 
another week. The weatlier has been 
clear, but hot, and good progress was 
made with threshing. Returns continued 
to show that the quality of the wheat is 
good, and indicate little change in esti- 
mates of 50,000,000 bus for Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho. Some win- 
ter wheat seeding has been done, but the 
soil is too dry in most sections; if the 
weather is favorable, the acreage will be 
much greater than last year. 


VICTORY MIXED FLOUR 


The mills of the Pacific Northwest will 
find difficulty in complying with the re- 

uest of the Food Administration that 
they manufacture ready-mixed flour. 
Neither corn nor rye are grown in this 
section on a sufficient scale to manufacture 
more than a very limited amount of flour 
from those grains, and locally made bar- 
ley flour is no longer obtainable, as the 
mills in this section have ceased manufac- 
turing it. 

The substitutes permitted to be used in 
making Victory mixed flour must be 
brought here from the Central West, and 
as a result sell from $1 to $1.50 bbl 
above the price of wheat flour, with the 
exception of barley flour, which can be 
delivered here about on a parity as to 
price with the maximum fair price for 
wheat flour at mill. The demand for 
barley flour, however, is very restricted, 
as both the baker and family trade refuse 
to use it excepting on a very limited 
scale. 

As a result, the high cost of substitutes, 
added to the duties imposed by the mixed- 
flour law, and the increased manufactur- 
ing, ae and accounting expenses, 
would result in a cost to the mills consid- 
erably in excess of the price permitted to 
be char, for standard wheat flours. The 
Food Administration has been advised 
through the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation as to the situation, and has been 
asked that a modification be made in its 
ruling that ready-mixed flour cannot be 


sold at a greater price than standard 
wheat flour. 


THE MILLING OUTLOOK 


The serious condition confronting the 
mills of the Pacific Northwest arising from 
the diversion of ocean tonnage previous- 
ly allotted for government flour ship- 
ments from the north Pacific Coast was 
laid before the Shipping Board at Wash- 
ington, D. C.,, this week, by Fred J. Ling- 
ham, chief of the Milling Division, Food 
Administration Grain Corporation. 

It appears that the Shipping Board has 
had imperative calls for the ships launched 
on the Pacific Coast for other war re- 


quirements, and cannot furnish tonnage © 


for flour shipments from this coast to the 
extent of its former assurances. The 
Milling Division is endeavoring to ob- 
tain allotments of ocean space from the 
Shipping Board sufficient to take care of 
a certain amount of flour tonnage from 
this coast, and to’ secure adequate space 
to maintain the milling output. Since, 
however, all arrangements must, of 
course, yield to the most eteage § needs 
for ships for war requirements, the out- 
come is quite uncertain. 

How serious the situation is can be 
seen from the fact that the tonnage re- 
quirements for flour alone from Puget 
Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) and the 
Columbia River, of 75,000 to 100,000 tons 
a month, reduced by the Shipping Board 
to 50,000 tons for the entire Pacific Coast, 
including California, may be still further 
curtailed. 

The present situation is that none of 
the flour bought by the government in 
August has been shipped, and warehouses 
are filled to capacity with flour; govern- 
ment buying has ceased, and minimum 
mill operations are imperative, while 
there is an enormous and urgent demand 
for feed. 

The root of the whole trouble is, of 
course, that the price of wheat, fixed at 
$2.20 bu at coast terminals, has produced 
artificial conditions which absolutely bar 
the shipment of wheat or flour in normal 
trade channels. This cannot now be rem- 
edied, and all interests, from the farmer 
to the flour manufacturer and back again 
up the line to the stock-raising, poultry 
and dairy interests, must suffer the con- 
sequences. 

Had the making of the artificial wheat 
price been a war necessity, no one would 
complain. Unfortunately, there is not 
even this consolation but, on the contrary, 
it has practically bottled up the resources 
of the Pacific Northwest, so that its food 
supplies cannot fulfill their part in aid- 
ing to win the war. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING REGULATIONS 


M. H. Houser, second vice-president 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
representing this zone, has advised the 
trade as to the regulations for purchases 
of flour for this zone. for shipment to Pa- 
cific Coast terminals. These provide that 
purchases will be made at the office for 
this zone at Portland, Oregon, on the first 
and fifteenth day of each month, and 
that bids will be received up to 12 o’clock 
noon on those dates, and must be good 
for acceptance within 48 hours thereafter. 
Bids arriving late may be considered at 
the following purchase date, if so speci- 
fied. 


The character of the flour must be 100 
per cent straight, unbleached, milled in 
accordance with Food Administration reg- 
ulations, and may consist of hard Pacific 
Coast straight, which must be milled from 
at least 85 per cent hard wheats, or of soft 
Pacific Coast straight. 

Successful biddets must submit type 
samples, and shipments will be inspected 
at seaboard, where samples of flour will 
be drawn which must be accepted by the 
sellers as a basis for adjustment of qual- 
ity claims. The regulations also provide 
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detailed instructions for branding, qual- 
ity of sacks, prices delivered f.a.s. or 
f.o.b. cars seaboard, routing, terms of 
payment and dates of shipment. 


NOTES 

Timothy is quoted here at $82.50 ton; 
alfalfa, $29. 

The port commission has reduced the 
wheat storage rate from 25c to lsc, in 
compliance with the request of the Grain 
Corporation. 

Puget Sound approved terminal docks 
and elevators whose warehouse receipts 
will be purchased by the Grain Corpora- 
tion are: Seattle, West Seattle Elevator 
Co., Harbor Island Dock; Tacoma, Bal- 
four Dock, Northwestern Dock. and Mil- 
waukee Dock. 

Wheat receipts at coast terminals are 
heavy, and storage facilities are becoming 
badly congested. Receipts for the season 
to date at Seattle, Portland and Tacoma 
are 3,451 cars, against 870 a year ago, a 
gain of 648 cars at Seattle, 1,321 at Port- 
land and 617 at Tacoma. 

J. H. Cline, who operates the Polson 
(Mont.) Roller Mills, situated in the 
Flathead valley, was in Seattle yesterday. 
The spring wheat crop is turning out bet- 
ter than was expected, Mr. Cline said, 
and the valley’s crops of spring and win- 
ter wheat will be around 700,000 bus, or 
about half a crop. The quality of the 
wheat is exceptionally high. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Ore., Sept. 7.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 36,232, or 89 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 34,315, or 84 per cent, last 
week, and 11,393, or 34 per cent, a year 
ago. 

Reduction of the substitutes require- 
ments to 20 per cent has had a stimulat- 
ing effect on local flour business. The 
mills are now doing more for the home 
trade than at any other time in the past 
year. 

Coarse grain trading on the local mar- 
ket has been slack, with prices fairly 
steady. Bids today at the exchange were: 
sacked oats, $60.50; bulk oats, $52@53; 
bulk corn, $69@71; standard barley, 
$54.50; feed barley, $52.50. 

The local mills have all the wheat they 
can handle at the present time. Receipts 
for the season to date have been 1,743 
cars, against 377 on this date last year. 


OCEAN TONNAGE SCARCE 


A bulletin has been issued by M. H. 
Houser, second vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, giving details of the 
flour-buying programme for delivery at 
Pacific Coast terminals. On- account of 
lack of tonnage, the corporation is not 
in a position to accept offers at this time. 

The tonnage situation is now before 
the Shipping Board, and as soon as it 
acts, Mr. Houser will take up business 
with the millers here. The programme is 
sent to them so they can familiarize them- 
selves with the plan of operations. 


WHEAT QUALITY GOOD - 
The harvest of all cereals in Oregon is 
practically completed under favorable 
conditions, and while the wheat yields 
are not up to average, the quality is uni- 
formly good. Ground is being prepared 
for winter wheat seeding, and some has 
already been sown in Umatilla County. 
The warm weather of the past week has 
generally promoted the advance of corn, 
but poe B some wilting in a few locali- 
ties. A considerable portion of the crop 
will be used for ensilage, but if killing ~ 
frosts are delayed sufficiently to permit 
ripening, ‘présent indications point to a 
very good crop for market. 


E. W. SMITH ENTERS ARMY 

Edgar W. Smith, president of the 
Astoria Flouring Mills and the Columbia 
Navigation Co., and agency manager here 
of the Equitable Life Co., left Friday 
night for Camp Zachary Taylor to begin 
active service in the army. He recently 
resigned his position here with the Equi- 
table Life to enter the second officers’ 
training school at the University of Ore- 


n. 
Mr. Smith came to Portland six years 
ago from Pendleton, Oregon, where he 
farmed a 3,000-acre wheat farm after 
completing his education at the University 
of Oregon and at Cornell University. 
J. M. Lownspate. 
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The flour market remains in the same 
quiet condition as for the past month or 
more. It seems quite impossible to make 
sales in any quantity, and only occasional 
cars are being sold. Both jobbers and 
bakers are apparently well stocked with 
flour and, though mills are urging their 
representatives to push sales, the buyers 
seem unaffected by any selling arguments 
so far advanced. 

It was generally thought that when the 
Grain Corporation came into the market 
last week, making purchases of flour for 
export, the situation would improve, but 
while quite a large amount of flour was 
purchased (though not more than a third 
of that purchased during any one of the 
three previous months), practically no 
change has been noted. This may be be- 
cause the bulk of these purchases was of 
soft winter wheat flour, millers of which 
are apparently in a worse predicament 
than others, but the fact remains that 
trade today is most unsatisfactory. 

Millers in the territory contiguous to 
New York, and those located farther 
away who are engaged exclusively in the 
manufacture of soft winter wheat flours, 
are much disturbed over present condi- 
tions, and there is a well-defined move- 
ment for concerted action by them to 
place their case before Food Administra- 
tor Hoover personally, to see if some re- 
lief cannot be had. 

The soft winter wheat millers are not 
the only ones who are disturbed over the 
outlook. Those of the Southwest, who see 
their wheat supplies slowly but surely 
drifting away, are equally anxious, and 
several of them on their way to Washing- 
ton last week stopped over in New York 
for a conference with the Grain Corpora- 
tion heads here. The outcome is unknown, 
but there is a rumor that the conference 
was not altogether a love feast, and also 
that the millers got but little satisfaction. 

The flour trade is strong for some re- 
vision of the schedule of profits under 
which it agreed to work last year. It is 
contended that this agreement was pred- 
icated upon certain existing conditions 
that have since radically cinged, and 
that, so long as these changes have ma- 
terially increased the cost of doing busi- 
ness, the percentage of permissible profits 
should be proportionately increased. In 
all probability, action soon will be taken 
to place this matter before the Food / “- 
ministration. 

The question of price does not enter 
very deeply into the matter of sales. Cuts 
in price seem to have no result, so far as 
sales are concerned, and millers make a 
serious mistake in trying to force the 
market at this time by price reductions. 

Quotations on spring and Kansas flours 
ranged $10.80@11.15, jute, for both, while 
soft winter wheat flours were quoted at 
$10.25@10.50, jute. Rye flour shared in 
the general dullness, and the price range 
remains wide. General quotations were 
$8.50@ 10.50, jute. 

Outside of corn flour, substitutes were 
in light demand. This product was held 
at $5@5.50 per 100 lbs, cotton, while yel- 
low granulated corn meal was offered 
freely at $4.90@5.10, and white at $5@ 
5.35 


Barley flour ranged $8.60@9.50 bbl, 


jute. ea 


Millers visiting New York this week 
were Karl E. Humphrey, secretary-treas- 
urer El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co; Henry Lassen, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas; George G. Sohl- 
a Acme Milling Co., Oklaho- 
ma , Okla; H. Dittmer, manager Ca- 


‘nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 


Okla; A. C. Leflang, treasurer Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co; L. R. Bow- 
man, secretary Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo. 





- ‘BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Sept. 7.—Flour showed 
further improvement in both price and 
demand. It was a satisfactory week with 
many in the business, and notably so with 
the leaders. The war news was good and 
the weather more snappy, and perhaps 
therein lies the cause. 

New spring was in better demand by 
the larger buyers, resulting in sales which 
made an excellent showing in the aggre- 
gate. The business was done at prices 
ranging $10.80@11.05, cotton, with prob- 
ably the great bulk of it put through at 
$10.80@10.90, although the product of 
one mill did bring the extreme figure. 

Hard winter likewise participated in 
the trading, but hardly to the extent of 
spring, either aS to volume or price, 
though a few sales were made at $10.80 
@10.90, cotton. 

Soft winter was slow, despite the fact 
that fine Maryland and Pennsylvania 
stock was freely offered at $9.75, bulk, or 
$10 in good second-hand cottons. Scat- 
tered cars were sold at $9.50@9.65, bulk, 
but the best on the market would not 
bring $9.75 at any time. This is a big 
discount from the maximum, and must 
prove attractive some day. 

Substitutes were practically unsalable. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: corn 
flour, $5.15@5.40 per 100 lbs; white corn 
meal, $4.65@4.90; barley flour, $8@8.50 
bbl; rye flour, $8.50@10. 

City mills, while still running half- 
time, are experiencing some improvement 
in trade, domestic and export, but have 
made no change in their quotations of 
either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 18,914 
bbls; destined for export, 310. 


NOTES 


Grain exports from here this week were 
1,080,454 bus—894,248 wheat and 186,206 
oats, 

James W. Kelly, city freight agent 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has applied 
for membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

It is said a committee of experts is 
trying to solve the cause, relief and pre- 
vention of the less than carload freight 
jam at Baltimore. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, who has 
been spending much of the summer at 
‘is cottage at Eaglesmere, Pa., has re- 

:tned to business. 

S. H. Ruth & Co., local millers’ agents, 
made liberal sales of spring and hard 
winter flour to leading Baltimore and 
Washington trade this week. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Sept. 7, 1918, 506,763 bus; 
year ago, 576,534. Range of prices this 
week, $1.85@1.90; last year, $1.82@1.87. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18-to Sept. 7, 994,979 bus; same 
time last year, 671,007. Range of prices 
this week, $2@2.38%,; last year, $1.37@ 
2.23. 


Edwin G. Baetjer, food administrator 
for Maryland, who was away recuperat- 
ing from a nervous breakdown, has re- 
turned to his duties in apparently the 
best of health. 

Robert H. Powell, chairman board 
directors of the Terminal Warehouse Co., 
local flour storage of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, has returned from his usual annual 
outing in Canada. : 

The local flour jobbers are greatly in 
favor of store-door delivery if it applies 
to their deliveries, but not necessarily to 
their receipts, which are generally ie 


dled through the terminal warehouses of 
the various railroads, 

A western Maryland farmer figures 
that it cost him $1.09 bu to raise his crop 
of wheat this year, basis 28 bus to the 
acre. He failed to say how much he 
raised or what he got for it. 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, Sept. 5: “On 
Sept. 1 the following reduced rates ap- 
plicable only on grain reaching Buffalo, 
from or through Lake Michigan ports, 
became effective, and wil remain in force 
until close of business Oct. 10, 1918, after 
which former basis of rates will be re- 
stored. Rates in cents per bu, Baltimore 
export: wheat, 8.3; corn, 7.8; rye, 7.8; 
barley, 6.8; oats, 4.9.” 

It is announced that after Oct. 1 the 
Johns Hopkins University will abandon 
its collegiate courses for the period of the 
war and become a military school; that all 
students will be fed, uniformed and quar- 
tered and have their regular tuition paid 
by the government, which in addition will 
pay them the regular allowance of United 
States soldiers; and that while the faculty 
will be kept intact, for the time being 
the students will be instructed by army 
officers and others skilled in military sci- 
ence and tactics. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 7.—Mills here 
made a total output of 7,450 bbls flour 
this week, or 40 per cent of capacity, 
against 48 per cent last week. Of this, 
4,900 bbls were spring, 1,850 winter and 
700 rye. 

The milling business here is slow, but 
millers hold that the restrictions placed 
and which to large degree are responsible 
for the situation, are necessary for the 
good of the country and the allies. 

If the federal government would ship 
flour instead of wheat, the change would 
be welcomed, not only in making a better 
flour market, but also in relieving the 
feed famine. As it is now, with flour 
piled up at many seaboard points and 
embargoes in effect on further shipments, 
millers here are cut off from some of 
their most important outlets. 

While some of the millers here thought 
of blending Victory flour under the new 
regulations, they seem to have abandoned 
the plan. One, discussing the situation, 
said, “I gave up the idea because of the 
red tape connected therewith. It would 
be necessary for our firm to employ an 
extra bookkeeper just to check up and 
fill out the daily and monthly reports of 
the blending operations. It would cost 
more than it all comes to.” 

With the generally unsettled conditions, 
some of the mills here ran on part time. 
This slowing up of operations, together 
with the keen competition from some 
near-by milling centers with government 
maximums fixed at a shade below the 
maximum here, favors shading of prices. 
It is probable that considerable flour was 
sold this week at under the federal sched- 
ule. 

Shipments of spring wheat from the 
Northwest have begun to arrive. Some 
millers express disappointment that the 
sample is not better, but anticipate an 
improvement later on. There is also re- 


gret that the acreage of spring wheat in. 


western New York was not larger, the 
berry comparing favorably with No. 1 
northern of the Manitoba wheatfields. 

Some of the bakers here loaded up 
rather heavily on bread flour, and demand 
from that quarter has slowed up tempo- 
rarily. Under the present conditions, any 
price for Victory patents that may be 
quoted is rather elastic. However, $11 
bbl, cotton ¥,’s, f.o.b. Rochester, is fairly 
accurate. 

At least one mill with a big local trade 
in pastry flour reports fair activity, but 
soft wheat flours are dull. One mill re- 
ports turning away 2,000 bus of winter 
wheat this week, the offering being from 
local farmers. While the price of 100 per 
cent straights is a matter for bargaining, 
one mill quoted at $10.40 bbl, cotton 1%’s, 
Boston. Soft wheat millers claim that 
the shortage of sugar, and consequent cut- 
ting down of pastries, is largely respon- 
sible for their plight. 

One of the winter wheat mills here 
called up one of its big customers on long- 
distance telephone today, a man who u 
to last spring handled about 1,000 bbls 
a month, but who had not placed an order 
since March. The net result was a sale 
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of 100 bbls, with the information that “it 
was useless to stock up, since the sugar 
shortage had knocked the pastry flour 
trade into a cocked hat.” 

Some graham flour is now being milled. 
Sales have been made this week on the 
basis of $9.60 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston. 

Demand for rye flour has eased off. 
However, mills here were virtually con- 
tracted ahead to their limit, and welcome 
the chance to clean up their contracts. 
The best ‘grade is quoted at $10.25 bbl, 
cotton ¥%’s, Boston. 

There is acute shortage of millfeed, with 
bran and middlings available in limited 
lots only at full government prices. Therc 
is some rye feed, and sales were made 
this week on the basis of $46 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Philadelphia, with prices above 
that figure for lots jobbed or retailed. 


NOTES 


R. Di Bella, operating a grocery store 
on Portland Avenue, has been ordered to 
close his store one week on the charge oi 
evasion of federal food regulations. 

The Court Street dam across the Gen- 
esee River, supplying head to the John- 
son-Seymour and Carroll-Fitzhugh race- 
ways, having been breached to facilitate 
work on the canal harbor here, several 
flour mills located on the raceways will 
be forced to substitute steam or electricity 
for water power until next spring. 

W. W. Wotherspoon, state superintend- 
ent of public works, denies the story, that 
has gained much currency, that the new 
barge canal is now limited to boats with 
a draft of 74% feet. Under the original 
plan the canal is to have a minimum depth 
of 12 feet. However, full use of the new 
waterway is contingent on completion of 
harbors and terminals along the route now 
under construction, 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.; Sept. 7.—There is little 
change to report in the local flour situa- 
tion. The demand from flour buyers con- 
tinues slow, with the general trade report- 
ed as exceedingly light. Bakers have a 
moderate supply on hand, while the 
amount of unsold flour held by jobbers 
and wholesalers shows an increase of sev- 
eral thousand barrels over a month ago. 

Retail distributors seem to have enough 
on hand as trade goes; which would indi- 
cate that the family consumer is not tak- 
ing hold as well as might be expected. It 
is believed that the retailers have a larg- 
er quantity of dark flours and flour sub- 
stitutes in stock than they would like to 
have, and there is hesitation on their part 
to buy more wheat flour than they have 
to until the demand improves. 


VICTORY BREAD AND SUBSTITUTES 


The changes in the rules affecting bak- 
ers were very slight, being merely a re- 
duction of 5 per cent in the percentage of 
required substitutes. Bakers of pastry 
and sweet goods are on the same percent- 
age as bread bakers, while cracker bakers 
are now in a better position to do busi- 
ness than they have been for months. 

The best feature of the change is the 
rule regarding the purchase to be mace 
by the family consumer. An 80-20 basis 
is decidedly better than a 50-50 one, and 
will do away with a lot of grumbling from 
the family trade, which has felt that it 
was pense discriminated against. It 
is believed that the retailers will find an 
improved demand from now on. 

Victory mixed flour is offered by some 
of the millers on this market, but no busi- 
ness has resulted, only an occasional car 
being reported sold. Most of the trade 
is waiting until the new flour comes to 
hand before placing orders, but it is be- 
lieved here that if the product comes up 
to expectations, a good demand will pre- 
vail. Millers are offering the new mixed 
flour at $10.62 per 196 Ibs, in sacks, for 
the barley mixture, and $11 for the corn 
flour mixture. ; 

The prohibition by the Food Adminis- 
tration of the use of maize flakes and cream 
of maize as a purchasable substitute with 
wheat flour is being criticized by some 
consumers. The claim that they might 
be used as cereals instead of for mixing 
with flour is not believed to be a just one. 

There is very little rye flour offered, 
and the range of prices is high. Barley 
flour is in good supply, but buyers are 

urchasing but little, even at the much 
ower prices now ruling. White corn 
flour sells fairly well, but corn meal is 
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in slow demand. Oatmeal is held firm on 
account of the small amount obtainable. 
Prices are unchanged, but the market is 
nominal on account of the light offerings. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


The Orange Market, Chelsea, Mass., 
has been found guilty of selling wheat 
flour without the praper amount of sub- 
stitutes. It was forbidden to sell any 
more flour during the period of the war, 
and all jobbers and wholesalers in Bos- 
ton and. vicinity have been warned against 
selling flour to this firm under penalty of 
losing their licenses. 

In Fall River, Mass., Geremia D’Elia 
used 190 bbls of flour during the first six 
months of 1918, when under the regula- 
tions governing the manufacture of mac- 
aroni he was entitled to use only 5314. 
He was directed to close his business from 
Aug. 15 to Oct. 1. 

In Worcester, Mass., Joseph Cohen, 
Harris Rhudank and the Labor League 
Co-operative bakery, all bakers, were 
found to have used an insufficient amount 
of substitutes in making a certain kind 
of Jewish bread, and were ordered to 
close for a period of three days. The 
United bakery was also ordered to close 
for a similar period for failure to use 
sufficient amounts of substitutes. 

Daniel J. Riley has been appointed local 
food administrator for Hopkinton, Mass. 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by W. L. Shaw, grocer, North- 
bridge, Mass. Liabilities, $5,559; assets, 
$1,600. 

The stock of flour, unsold, in Boston, 
Sept. 1, 1918, as reported by the Chamber 
of Commerce, held by jobbers and whole- 
salers, totaled 17,739 bbls, compared with 
13,410 Aug. 1 and 26,741 a year ago. No 
flour was reported as held for export ac- 


count. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burra, N. Y., Sept. 7.—Millers report 
a good trade from retail grocers, as every- 
body seems to be satisfied with the new 
system of substitution. Family baking 
started immediately, induced to some ex- 
tent by the cooler weather. There is no 
complaint concerning the price of flour 
to the small trade, and quality is good 
enough for anybody. 

Bakers are reported out of the market, 
having supplied their wants for winter 
wheat flour, and will now await the offer- 
ings of spring wheat. A cargo of Duluth 
No. 1 northern arrived here today, and 
there are several lots due Monday and 
Tuesday. This is all going to the mills 
in Buffalo and a few outside points. 

While some of the millers express great 
satisfaction over the new rules and the 
protection they afford, there seems to be 
a little misunderstanding respecting them. 
The best way is to consult the Food Ad- 
ministration when in doubt. There is no 
Victory mixed flour on the market, al- 
though one mill has promised a supply 
of it in small packages early next week. 
Other mills may follow, but as a rule this 
new idea does not appeal to the miller. 
There is no change in prices of wheat 
flour, but some mills which have been 
shading prices are now in line with the 
rest. 

There is very little doing in rye flour, 
and offerings are fair, with prices back 
again where they were two weeks ago. 
Barley flour easier, and trade quiet. White 
corn flour scarce, but prices are lower, 
as there is little inquiry. 

Millfeeds are not offered except in 
mixed cars, and most mills will not accept 
orders unless there is a very large pro- 
portion of flour taken. There is a great 
scarcity, including barley and rye feeds, 
and no trouble in getting the extreme 
prices allowed. The country dealer is 
only too willing to pay anything asked. 
No prospects of straight cars coming on 
the market for some time, even with the 
mills running full capacity, as there are 
many old orders on the books to be filled. 

Corn-meal coarse feed unsettled and 
easier, as the demand is limited. Hominy 
feed in liberal supply, light demand and 
lower, Gluten feed: scarce, and demand 
good. Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, Oc- 
tober shipment, was offered at $58.50, 
track, Buffalo, but it is understood prices 
were withdrawn later. Oil meal firm, and 
demand active. 

Oatmeal firm, with a fairly good trade. 
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Oat hulls, reground, unsettled and quoted 
at’$18@19, sacked, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


With the holiday out, the mills in this 
district produced 148,940 bbls flour, or 89 
per cent of capacity, compared with 159,- 
100, or 96 per cent, last week, 87,200, or 53 
per cent, in 1917, 99,500, or 60 per cent, 
in 1916, 107,300, or 78 per cent, in 1915, 
129,500, or 94 per cent, in 1914, and 115,- 
100, or 84 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


Receipts of feed by lake for the season 
were 157,700 sacks, compared with 389,500 
last year and 613,600 in 1916. 

Receipts of grain here by lake for the 
week were 645,060 bus of wheat, compared 
with 466,000 last year. Flour receipts, 
188,200 bbls; last year, 82,400. 

The Market Feed & Grain Co., with 
$50,000 capital, has been incorporated 
here by Byron E. Waver, Daniel C. Ryan, 
Frank A. Hanson and Charles Lippert. 

The mills in this section are paying the 
farmer $2.20@2.23 for spring wheat, and 
$2.14@2.18 for winter wheat, depending 
on quality. Much of it is smutty or mixed. 

Weather conditions in this state the 
past week have been favorable for crops 
and harvesting. Fall plowing continues, 
and seeding of winter wheat has begun. 
The acreage will be larger than last year. 

Canal shipments of grain since the 
opening were 225,326 bus, compared with 
365,500 last year and 3,270,000 in 1916. 
Flour shipments were 208,317 bbls, the 
only movement of that class of freight in 
25 years. 

All the mills here are short of help, 
and production is being curtailed. A few 
flour mills have been hiring women, but as 
yet this has not become general. The feed 
mills are using them in some departments, 
even trucking on the floor. 

The food administrator for Erie County 
has given -grocers permission to sell a 
reasonable amount of flour to each cus- 
tomer. There is little prospect of buy- 
ers hoarding flour, with rice and oatmeal 
not allowed as substitutes. 

Receipts of wheat here for the week 
were 926 cars, nearly all winter wheat. 
The government is getting nearly all of it. 
Considerable of all grades was smutty, 
and there was a discount of 5@l5c per 
bu. Nobody wanted it, as the rush of 
good wheat keeps everybody busy. 

H. S. Noble, vice-presideat of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed federal manager of the New York 
and New Jersey canal sections, which 
cover the barge canal and New Jersey 
lines. He succeeds G. A. Tomlinson, who 
has been appointed director general of 
inland waterways. 

E. BanGasser. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHVILLE, Tenn., Sept. 7.—The south- 
eastern mills report some better demand 
for flour this week. The change in the 
substitution programme of the Food Ad- 
ministration has stimulated better con- 
suming demand, and mills are again book- 
ing a fair volume of business. However, 
sales are still considerably below the basis 
of previous years, and will not average 
better than 50 per cent of the capacity of 
the mills. 

Some export business has been worked 
during the week, with sales reported by 
mills in various sections. Prices received 
have been largely unremunerative to the 
mills, but they have been willing to ac- 
cept the business in order to keep run- 
ning. 

Domestic prices for soft winter wheat 
flour have shown a wide range during the 
week, the lowest mark for the season hav- 
ing been touched, with 100 per cent flour, 
98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, sell- 
ing at $9.90. The average sales were 
$10.25@ 10.30. 

Rehandlers report trade quiet. Job- 
bers are buying practically no Minne- 
sota and Kansas flour, as they bought 
heavily 30 days ago. They are now tak- 
ing their losses. Quotations: spring wheat 
flour, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $10.95@11.25; hard winter 
wheat flour, $10.60@10.80. 

Movement of wheat in Tennessee and 
Kentucky has practically come to a stand- 
still. Some of the farmers are said to be 
holding, with the expectation that wheat 


may sell at a premium over present values. 
Mills and elevators have liberal stocks. 
The corn situation is quiet, with routine 
demand, Bolted corn meal is quoted at 
$3.90@4 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River. 
The demand for millfeed continues 
larger than the supply, at fixed prices. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 175,110 bbls, showed an 
output this week of 126,110, or 76.2 per 
cent of eapacity, compared with 71,465 
bbls and 43.6 per cent last week, 79 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 74.1 in 1916, 
69.2 in 1915, 59.8 in 1914, 52 in 1913 and 
52.2 in 1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 7 Aug. 31 

WIOGr, ODS oc... ccccccis 51,200 48,500 

PEt, WUE oh iscdctoues 506,000 471,000 

Te I tb eeececuesest 205,000 146,500 

CE, Us cect cticisics 708,000 536,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 119 cars. 

Courtney J. Kamman, formerly sales- 
man for the Louisville Milling Co., 
has been promoted to first lieutenant in 
the United States army. 

S. Thruston Ballard, president of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Louisville, has been 
made chairman of the finance committee 
of the war camp community service in 
Kentucky. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Detutn, Minn., Sept. 9.—Although 
conditions are better for getting supplies, 
trade is slow to take hold. No improve- 
ment in volume of trading last week, com- 
pared with previous one. One mill report- 
ed inquiry and business fair; the other, 
limited bids and trade only meeting bare 
needs. The attitude of buyers indicates 
they have immediate requirements pretty 
well supplied. Mills are hopeful that 
the participation of more buyers soon will 
result in increased activity. Compared 
with former years, demand is disappoint- 
ing, and mills are not being pushed in 
their operations. 

Durum buyers took small lots for im- 
mediate needs. Trade shows no desire to 
take on large quantities, but demand is 
expected to increase soon and continue 
up to Jan. 1. 

No noticeable change in rye. Buyers 
booked up for near-by wants, and bought 
in small quantities. No change in prices 
was reported. 

One mill ran four days, and the other 
lost a day. Duluth-Superior mills turned 
out 16,570 bbls, or 46 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 16,635 the previous week, and 
9,630, or 24 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed was in good demand. The 
present light operation gives mills ‘no 
chance to pile up a surplus. 


NOTES 

T. H. Hagen, Minneapolis, was here 
last week. 

A 4,500-bu lot of corn was received by 
a local elevator last week, the first since 
March. 

George E. Robson, of Turle & Co., is 
at present in charge of the firm’s Min- 
neapolis office. 

James C. Murray, Chicago, with the 
Quaker Oats Co. in that city, was on 
*change last week. 

W. O. Falk, local manager of C. C. 
Wyman & Co., has returned from a trip 
through the Northwest. 

Screening market dull, with stock much 
reduced. The fall movement is expected 
to provide larger tonnage. 

A. V. Flink, Providence, R. I., and J. 
Socol, of Brooklyn, N. Y., flour dealers, 
were in this market last week. 

The August report shows 846,140 bbls 
flour passing through the Soo Canal, 422,- 
550 bus wheat and 1,220,455 bus grain 
other than wheat. 

Elevator B and annex, and elevator H, 
owned and operated by the Consolidated 
Elevator Co., Duluth, have been declared 
regular under the rules of the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

With over 1,000 cars of grain inspect- 
ed during the last 48 hours, the Board of 
Trade floor this morning reminded trad- 
ers of old times. Cash handlers had more 
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business to offer than at any time in the 
last two years, 

Millers have covered pressing wants, 
and the bulk of last week’s wheat receipts - 
was taken by the elevators. The result 
has been a wiping out of premiums. The 
Food Administration took but little. Re- 


* ceipts today were heavy. 


Offerings of coarse grains are more 
free. Oats held comparatively steady, 
with closing prices today showing minor 
shading compared with Sept. 3. Rye, 
No. 2 spot or to arrive, closed at $1.611,. 
Barley closed at 80@95c today. 

The rush of grain has caused the Ship- 
ping Board to consider the question of 
supplying bottoms for its movement east. 
Officials declare that sufficient tonnage 
will be provided to handle the business. 
Boats now in the ore trade may be used 
for grain traffic. 


Last week witnessed the first boat- 
loading of wheat since December, 1917. 
About 290,000 bus were put aboard two 
vessels for delivery at Buffalo, presum- 
ably to milling concerns. Expectations are 
that shipments will increase in volume. 
Eastern millers were reported good buy- 
ers of wheat in this market. 

The proportion of smut in wheat re- 
ceipts runs high, but samples on the tables 
showed improvement in moisture test. The 
mills and elevators pick the grain care- 
fully, and the absorption by the Food Ad- 
ministration of some of it caused a firm- 
ing up in discounts. Today they had nar- 
rowed to 3@10c under No. 1 northern; 
previously, a spread of 5@15c prevailed. 

Elevator rates for handling the 1918 
crop were recently announced as un- 
changed from last year, as regards re- 
ceiving and storage. The schedules for 
running grain for reinspection or condi- 
tion, unloading grain in sacks, separating 
grains, unloading bulkhead cars, cooper- 
ing and transfers, were also reported and 
show small advances in charge, due to 
increased cost of operation. 

F. G. Cartson. 





No More Brewing 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 7.—The Food 
Administration announced today that 
brewing operations of all kinds must 
cease on Dec, 1, and that no further pur- 
chases of unmalted grains for brewing 
purposes will be permitted. The reason 
cited for the prohibition of brewing is 
shortage of fuel and feedstuffs. 

In addition to the prohibition of brew- 
ing, manufacturers of all beverages and 
mineral waters were warned that there 
would be fuel curtailments in the glass 
and tin plate industries which supply con- 
tainers for beverages of various kinds. 
The announcement reads: 

“On July 3, brewers were notified by 
the Fuel Administration that their coal 
consumption would be reduced by 50 per 
cent, pending the period of exhaustion 
of materials that they had in process, and 
were given preliminary warning that they 
might not be able to continue their op- 
erations at all after such exhaustion. At 
that time the Food Administration direct- 
ed the cessation of further purchases of 
raw materials for malting. 

“After conference between the Presi- 
dent and representatives of the Fuel, Food’ 
and Railroad administrations and the 
War Industries Board, it has been deter- 
mined that the further necessity of war 
industries for the whole fuel productive 
capacity of the country, the considerable 
drouth which has materially affected the 
supply of feedingstuff for next year, the 
strain upon transportation to handle nec- 
essary industries, and the shortage of 
labor, caused by enlargement of the army 
operations, render it necessary that brew- 
ing operations of all kinds should cease 
upon Dec. 1, until further orders, and that 
no further unmalted grains be purchased 
for brewing purposes from this date. The 
Food Administration has been directed te 
issue the necessary regulations to this 
end.” 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





The Canada Starch Co., Ltd., at its 
Fort William, Ont., plant, reduces 4,000 
bus American corn daily into starch, glu- 
cose, syrup, oil and stock feed. It has 
another plant of similar capacity at Car- 
dinal, Ont. 





The Swiss crop of wheat will be an av- 
erage one, and rye and barley yields are 
satisfactory. 
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CAMOUFLAGE? 


Is the buying of flour by the United 
States Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration to be merely camouflage? One 
miller, somewhat doubtful whether any 
genuine relief to soft wheat milling was 
to be afforded by these purchases, thus 
facetiously and wittily expressed his 
opinion. He doubted if the buying would 
be of sufficient volume or conducted in a 
manner to afford adequate relief. 

Following the conferences with Mr. 
Lingham at Columbus, Indianapolis and 
Louisville, Aug. 7, 8 and 9, the millers, 
although ready to put up a fight for what 
they regarded as their rights and the con- 
tinued prosperity of their industry, de- 
cided that they would accept the repre- 
sentations of the Grain Corporation, as 
made by him, at their face value; that 
they would abstain from “agitation,” 
from passing resolutions other than of 
confidence and co-operation; assurances 
having been given that the movement of 
wheat from the interior would be stopped, 
sufficient stocks held back for future mill- 
ing requirements, that the government 
would resume the buying of as much flour 
for export as possible, and that a material 
change would be made in the substitution 
programme. 

Then followed three weeks of weary, 
expectant and watchful waiting, of hope 
deferred, when there was nothing doing 
and the mills were without business. 
Finally, following the return of Mr. Hoov- 
er, under date of Aug. 26, the “Announce- 
ment of Flour Purchase Plan” was mailed 
from New York inviting bids on flour 
to be received until 12 o’clock noon, Aug. 
29, and subsequently every Tuesday. Un- 
der date of Aug. 27 notice was mailed 
from Philadelphia to mills in this zone of 
the change in the use of substitutes and 
in regard to mixed flours. 

Following the submission of bids, mill- 
ers got their first insight into the plan of 
this buying. The Food Administration 
itself determined and announced certain 
“fair” prices for flour, bulk, at every mill 
in the United States. Is the Grain Cor- 
poration to pay this “fair” price? Ap- 
parently not. It is generally understood 
that a reasonable conversion charge, or 
toll, over the cost of wheat, to cover costs 
and profit, was used in arriving at this 
“fair” price. Yet, in instances, the Grain 
Corporation apparently expects millers to 
cut this allowed differential fifty to sev- 
enty-five cents, or to eliminate it alto- 
gether, even selling flour below the actual 
cost of the wheat. Is not this profiteering 
at the expense of the miller? 

It should be said that in arriving at the 
“fair” price of flour No. 1 wheat was 
used as a basis. No. 2 wheat is bought at 
an allowed differential of three cents under 
No. 1, and No. 3 at seven cents, and sam- 
ple wheat on its merits. Furthermore, 
an advance of two dollars per ton is per- 
mitted on soft winter wheat feed. There 
is some leeway here for bringing down the 
cost of the milling mixture. Also, wagon 
wheat is bought at considerable discounts 
under No. 1. 

Seventy-five country mills in Ohio re- 
cently reported paying $2.05@2.15 for 
wagon wheat, an average price of $2.09%,. 


But what is to become of the mill which _ 


does not have wagon wheat in volume, 
and which pays the full government price? 
Toledo mills, for instance, figure their 
wheat costs them $2.23@2.27 for No. 1 
red. The country mills, with low-cost 
wheat, have — manufacturing costs. 

The Grain Corporation maintains the 
price of wheat at the 
mum, thereby forcing 


aranteed mini- 
miller to pay 


the equivalent of that price. Yet it will 
not buy flour, the same thing as wheat in 
another form, at the price it has forced 


- the miller to pay for his wheat. 


Millers are in a difficult position; it 
seems to some of them that every one, ex- 
cept the miller, has a friend at court. 
The disposition of the Grain Corpora- 
tion seems to be to take full advantage of 
the distress situation among mills by fore- 
ing them to sell at low and unfair prices, 
involving operation at a loss. Undoubt- 
edly, what the millers should do is to 
stand firm and united, selling no flour 
below cost, and letting the silent testi- 
mony of a closed industry speak for them. 

What they will do is quite different. 
Rather than close their plants they will 
sell flour at a loss of a dollar a barrel if 
necessary, even to the verge of bankruptcy. 
They will do this, not as a patriotic duty, 
but because it is not in their nature to 
stand together, and because they cannot 
know just how much they are losing until 
it is lost. . 

The impression prevails that prices at 
which the Grain Corporation buys will not 
be published. Why this secretiveness? 
Is it fair treatment to mills operating 
under restrictions imposed upon them? 
The manufacture of mixed flour is to be 
encouraged, but in no case, in spite of in- 
creased cost, is this flour to be sold high- 
er than standard wheat flour. Again, is 
this fair? 

Meantime, how fares it with the miller 
in his present position? He has no busi- 
ness. There are many not yet reached 
by government buying, and the change 
in substitutes has not brought visible re- 
lief. He sees the wheat moving from the 
interior, and his future supplies jeop- 
ardized. Wisely or foolishly » although 
there was no real incentive for him to do 
so, he has loaded up with all the wheat 
he can carry. He has much money locked 
up in this wheat, mounting interest 
charges, and no sale for his flour. He is 
confronted with a shut-down. Is it strange 
that to some millers the handling of the 
milling business seems to have been bad- 
ly bungled, and characterized by want of 
experience and intelligence? Is it strange 
that some of them should be doubtful 
of the competence, the disinterestedness 
of those in charge? 

This is merely a repetition of questions 
that are daily asked by millers. Is the 
buying of flour by the Grain Corporation 
to be merely camouflage? The Grain 
Corporation represents the United States 
Food Administration, a body of disinter- 
ested, patriotic Americans, having the 
welfare of the United States and the 
winning of the war at heart. Serious 
mistakes have probably been made, and 
impractical ideas exploited; incompetence 
and want of understanding have perhaps 
been manifested, but justice will prevail. 
The war cannot be won without the mill- 
ing business, and the miller must be given 
his just wage. He must be paid a fair 
price for his flour. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Sept. 7, was 24,264, or 501% per cent 
of capacity, compared with 24,214, or 
50 per cent, last week, 42,000, or 871%, 
per cent, a year ago, 36,700, or 76 per 
cent, two years ago, and 31,700, or 66 per 
cent, three years ago. 

Millers who have received awards 
from government purchases are feeling 
somewhat better. There are a number 
who have not participated, on account of 
their prices being too high. Toledo mills 
received this week 50,000 bbls. Accept- 
ances were made at $10.50, jute, Balti- 
more, whereas prices of $10.75 were 
turned down as too high. It is not known 
what the top price paid was. None of the 


mills reporting received acceptances on 
the entire amount offered. 

This government business is about the 
only buying that is taking place. So far 
the change in substitutes does not appear 
to have resulted in any stimulation of do- 
mestic trade, and it is felt that govern- 
ment buying must be fairly heavy and 
continuous to afford relief to the present 
milling and feed situation. 

The continued movement of wheat from 
the interior is giving grave concern to 
millers. They are wondering where they 
will secure their future supplies after 
Jan. 1. Farmers are becoming consider- 
ably incensed over the inability to get 
millfeed for stock and pigs. Meantime, 
millers are trying to distribute their mill- 
feed as equitably as possibly, and their 
position is a trying one. 


FLOUR RULINGS 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, food administrator 
for Indiana, has issued a clear and con- 
densed statement of flour rules effective 
Sept. 1, for the guidance of state admin- 
istrators, as follows: 

1. All flour rules and regulations now 
in effect are canceled. This order applies 
to all regulations and rules issued from 
this office, as well as to all special rules 
and regulations issued in the several coun- 
ties, cities and towns. , 

2. The bread of the allies, including 
our own people, will contain 20 per cent 
of other grains than wheat. 

3. The 80-20 formula which takes the 
place of the 50-50 formula is not intended 
to displace the use of corn bread. The 
80-20 formula is used in addition to our 
normal consumption of corn bread. 

4. Retail dealers selling standard 
wheat flour must carry in stock either 
barley flour, corn meal or corn flour, and 
with every sale of wheat flour shall sell 
a combination of some one or more of 
these in proportion of one pound of sub- 
stitutes to each four pounds of wheat 
flour. 

5. No dealer may force any other 
substitute in combination upon the con- 
sumer, and the substitutes must conform 
to the standards fixed by the United 
States Food Administration. 

6. The following flours may be sold in 
combination with standard wheat flour in 
lieu of all barley flour, corn meal, or corn 
flour, if the consumer so demands, at the 
ratio of one pound to each four pounds 
of wheat flour, namely: rice flour, oat 
flour, buckwheat flour, potato flour, bean 
flour, sweet potato flour, Kafir flour, milo 
flour, feterita flour, and meals of the last 
three named flours. 

7. Pure rye flour or meal shall be sold 
as a substitute in the proportion of at 
least two pounds of rye with three pounds 
of wheat flour. 

8. The foregoing rules apply to all cus- 
tom and exchange transactions, and to the 
farmer as well as to city and towns peo- 
ple. 

9. The previous rule limiting licensed 
millers, wholesalers and bakers to a 30-day 
supply of flour is changed to permit the 
stocking of a 60-day supply. 

10. The rules limiting the sales by re- 
tailers of wheat flour to % bbl in cities 
and ¥, bbl in sparsely settled districts are 
rescinded. There are no limitations as to 
the amount of flour which may be sold to 
a consumer at a single purchase. 

11. Mixed flours prepared for sale by 
millers, wholesalers and retailers. accord- 
ing to the Victory ‘mixed flour formula 
may be sold without substitutes, but in 
no case shall the price be greater than 
in the case of a standard wheat flour. 

These rulings are issued in accordance 
with the instructions received in a tele- 
gram from Herbert Hoover. They are 
subject to modification and amendment 
from time to time. Special instructions 
will be issued for the guidance of millers 
and bakers. 


INTERIOR WHEAT STORAGE 


Secretary Frank H. Tanner, of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, recently 
offered a suggestion of value, and perti- 
nent at the present time as follows: 

Instead of all our wheat being rushed 
to seaboard, with stated prospects of only 
150,000,000 exports of wheat and flour 
for the crop, causing congestion at the 
seaboard, to say nothing of depriving the 
miller of his future wheat is, the 
wheat can all be placed in storage in the 
interior near point of raising, or at least 
so as to be available for grinding when 
wanted in the future. 
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It is estimated that the state of Ohio 
alone can furnish storage for 17,000,000 
bus wheat in country mills and elevators, 
and public elevators. The public elevators 
of the country alone can take care of at 
least 100,000,000 bus in the “visible sup- 
ply.” There is no doubt that other states 
can do fully as well in storage facilities 
as Ohio. 

Let the Grain Corporation commandeer 
all this space, let the country elevator and 
miller fill up this space, with money fur- 
nished by the Grain Corporation, and 
they in turn hold the wheat for the Grain 
Corporation when needed. This will keep 
the wheat at home. Fill up every avail- 
able space at or near home where it can 
be used. The Grain Corporation could 
allow the country miller and elevator the 
guaranteed track price far the wheat, and 
the miller and elevator be paid for han- 
dling, say, six cents or more. Then, when 
ready to buy back the wheat, pay the 
Grain Corporation on basis of said car- 
load price. No delay should be allowed for 
some such plan, if wheat is to be kept 
near home. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 99,960 bbls, 
for the week ending Sept. 7 made 56,805, 
or 57 per cent of capacity, compared with 
48,441, or 58 per cent, last week, by 16 
mills of 87,660 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Loudonville Mill & Gr, Co., Loudonville. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 
INDIANA 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 

An unsuccessful attempt was made 
Sept. 2 to burn the elevator of Spurrier 
Bros., Marysville, Ohio. 

H. J. BeBout, manager Loudonville 
(Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., was in To- 
ledo Sept. 6 and called at this office. 

Joseph R. Gebhart died at Dayton, 
Ohio, Aug. 21, aged 89. For 50 years he 
was at the head of the Gebhart Milling 
Co., now no longer in business. 

Charles B. Nieman, representing the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co, McPherson, 
Kansas, with headquarters at 205 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky., was in Toledo 
this wee ‘ 

Chatterton & Son, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., are making an addition to their 
elevator at Toledo, of concrete, 156x364, 
two stories, to cost $15,000, and will be 
used for handling beans. 

Theodore W. Martin, flour broker, At- 
lanta, Ga., who was in Toledo recently, 
says that quite a market is being found 
north of the Ohio for velvet bean and 
peanut meal for feeding purposes. 

Stockholders of the Eldred Mill Co., 
Jackson, Mich., will change its name to 
the Heywood Milling Co. This entails 
no change in the personnel of the stock- 
holders and directors, and the administr:- 
tion and conduct of the business will re- 
main in the same hands. 

R. P. Ullman, for the last five years 
manager of the Detroit office of the Cleve- 
land-Akron Bag Co., has resigned, «f- 
fective Sept. 1, to engage on his own «c- 
count as a representative of manufactur- 
ers of burlap, cotton and paper bags. 
He has taken an office in the Book Build- 
ing, Detroit, and will cover Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan. Among those he will rep- 
resent is the Bosworth Bag Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Exports of wheat and flour from lead- 
ing countries from July 1 to Aug. 3! 
aggregate 75,514,000 bus, compared with 
93,523,000 last year and 119,408,000 two 

ears ago. So far this year Argentina 
shipped 39,587,000 bus, or more than 
37,000,000 in excess of last year and 27, 
000,000 more than two years ago. Amcr- 
ica has shipped 26,497,000 bus, or 42, 
000,000 less than last year, and 63,000,- 
000 less than in 1916. 
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For the moment the flour trade is slow, 
due mainly to the warm weather and the 
number of Londoners who are taking their 
holidays. Also, bakers are now allowed 
to hold six weeks’ flour supplies at once, 
instead of two weeks’, as was the case 
earlier in this year. 

It is not surprising that there should be 
a falling off in the demand for G. R. flour, 
but it is rather remarkable that, whereas 
until quite recently no baker could get 
enough imported white flour, today job- 
bers in this article are finding customers 
who make excuses for not taking in what 
is due them. 

It must also be remembered that while 
at the regulation flat rate a baker only 
pays 44s $d ex-mill for any standard 
G. R. flour, he has to pay 51s 9d ex-store 
for a sack of white flour, receiving 6d 
discount in each case for cash in seven 
days and paying all delivery charges. 
This disparity in price might not have 
so much effect were it not that the prom- 
ises recently made by high officials have led 
many bakers to believe in a rapidly ap- 
proaching drastic improvement in our 
home-milled flour. They will probably be 
somewhat disappointed. 

Apart from the fact that the authori- 
ties can take no decision as to what con- 
cessions in regard to flour extraction and 
reduction of admixture are possible until 
our wheat and other grain crops are 
gathered in, and until the French and Ital- 
ian crops have been placed in security, it 
is clear that the shortage of tonnage will 
compel for a long while yet the utmost 
economy in the shipment even of the most 
necessary food to Europe. If the flour 
length was reduced to 81 per cent and ad- 
mixture brought down 10 or 15 per cent, 
we in England might consider ourselves 
lucky. 

The wheat harvest has commenced in 
the southern part of this country, but has 
not got very far forward as yet. The 
weather is distinctly unsettled, though 
there are signs of an ee san As- 
suming that all goes well in respect to 
weather conditions, we oar begin to 
receive new wheat fit for milling by Sept. 
1. A wet harvest would be a misfortune, 
as we have not, as far as is known, much 
dry wheat in the country to mix with the 
damp grain for conditioning purposes, 

With the object, possibly, of giving its 
hard-worked staff something of a holiday, 
the Wheat Commission has stopped allo- 
cations of all cereals and ce products 
from Aug. 2 to Aug. 12. No-white flour 
is expected before Tuesday of next week. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is quiet, though 
supplies are very short. ere is little 
Midlothian on spot, and what is avail- 
able is firmly held at £35 10s per ton; 
there is a little Aberdeen coarse cut at 
£36, while the small amount of medium on 
offer is worth £34 10s. American coarse 
oatmeal has disappeared, while the medi- 
um and fine on offer are steady at £32 
per ton. Rolled oats are in v small 
supply, Midlothian being worth £35 10s, 
and the little American available £32, per 
ton, respectively. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is naturally in very small sup- 


ply, and millers ration their customers at 


the official rate, which is £13 per ton, 
ex-mill, for either middlings or bran. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


There was an active demand for money 
at the end of last week in preparation for 
the public holiday that falls on the first 
Monday of August, and which is a favor- 
ite time for a general migration from 
the. town to the seaside and country. In 
most cases 3@31% per cent was paid for 
short loans, but now that the demand is 
quieter, accommodation over the night 
can be obtained at 214,@3, and for a week 
at 3@3Y. 

In the discount market, business con- 
tinues very limited, though rates are 
somewhat easier. ‘1hree months’ bank 
bills are offered at 3 7-16@3%% per cent, 
four months’ at. 314,@3 9-16, six months’ 
at 314@8 9-16, and trade bills at 4@434. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The Bank of England reports that its 
stock of gold has increased by £121,514 
to £67,259,490, against £52,456,003 at 
this time last year. Owing to ar expan- 
sion in the active note circulation, the re- 
serve has fallen off by about £1,000,000, 
the total being £28,839,150, compared 
with £30,429,593 a year ago. 


MR. HOOVER IN FRANCE AND ITALY 


Herbert C. Hoover, United States Food 
Administrator, accompanied by other of- 
ficials, including James F. Bell, left Lon- 
don last Thursday for France. It is un- 
derstood that arrangements were made 
for Mr. Hoover to meet the King of Bel- 
gium, after which he was to proceed to 
Paris, where further conferences on the 
food situation are being held. From Paris 
Mr. Hoover is to visit Rome. After com- 
pleting his arrangements there he will re- 
turn to London for a final conference with 
the British Food Administration before 
returning to the United States. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE SCHEME 


Last week Bonar Law stated in the 
House of Commons that the scheme of 
imperial preference that had been adopt- 
ed by the war cabinet would not include 
a tax on foodstuffs other than those 
which were already subject to taxation. 
This would mean that there would be no 
tax on wheat or flour. Milling, of Liver- 
pool, in referring to the question of im- 
perial preference, comments as follows: 

“With the general question of tariffs 
we have not a great deal to do in this 
paper, but there is just one point in con- 
nection with this matter and with the at- 
titude of the government of which we 
think millers would do well to take notice 
at once. Taking all the government’s pro- 
nouncements we have alluded to at their 
tace value—which is perhaps a very cour- 
ageous thing to do—the position comes 
to this: 

“The government favors a policy of the 
imperial preference, which implies some 
system of tariffs, either large or small— 
but they are against tariffs on foodstuffs. 
The principal imported foodstuffs are 
wheat and flour. Now, what we want to 
know is this. If there are to be no tar- 
iffs on foodstuffs, then there can obvious- 
ly be no tariff on wheat; how do they asm 
pose to keep the price of English wheat 
up so as to make growing it profitable? 

“Then what about flour? Are we to have 
foreign wheat coming in free, English 
wheat at a high price, and no tariff on 
foreign flour? If so, the English miller 
will not buy a single quarter of English 
wheat. If the foreign flour and wheat 
come in free, then what about the farm- 
er? Are Bonar Law and his friends pre- 
pared to throw the farmer overboard? 
And if they do, how shall we continue to 
extend arable farming at home? 

“The fact of the matter is, whether the 
government likes it or not, directly it as- 
sents to the proposition that the price of 


English wheat must be kept at an artifi- 
cial level to help the farmer, unless it is 
prepared to act in the straightforward 
way in which no governments are pre- 
pared to act, namely, to give large and 
direct subsidies to the farmer, it is 
bound, also, to put a tariff on foreign 
flour. Otherwise, there will be no millers 
for the English farmer to sell his wheat 


0. 
“So far, then, from the announcements 
regarding imperial preference which have 


been made in any way clearing up the 
situation, they only make it more hope- 
lessly involved than it was before. So 


long as we have not got a policy on this 
matter we can start afresh and get one, 
but nothing can be made of a policy which 
postulates on the one hand imperial pref- 
erence and on the other free foodstuffs, 
and at the same time high prices for the 
British farmer. 

“We are left, therefore, in the same 
state of uncertainty as to what the inten- 
tion of the government really is as we 
were before these oracular announcements 
were made. Which was, perhaps, the de- 
sign of those who made them.” 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 5. 


In Glasgow there is abundance of flour; 
at least the bakers have no reason to 
complain of supplies. Prices are un- 
changed at 44s 3d per 280 lbs for home- 
made flour, and 51s 3d for imported flour. 
The latter has been allocated freely, and 
the millers who have not been getting 
wheat have been receiving imported flour 
for their purpose, for which they have to 
pay 49s 9d per 280 lbs. 

There is a quieter demand for Scotch 
oatmeal, and the price ranges 82@84s per 
280 Ibs. The Midlothian oatmeal millers 
are asking 82s for their product. 


SCOTCH BAKERS’ WAGES 


The committee on production, to which 
the Glasgow bakers’ dispute was referred 
for settlement, this week received repre- 
sentatives of the Glasgow Master Bakers’ 
Association, who stated the case for the 
employers, and the men’s claims were sup- 
ported by the Glasgow branch of the Na- 
tional Federal Union of Operative Bak- 
ers. 

In the new agreement, which should be- 
come operative as from July 1, 1918, the 
men asked that all wages should be ad- 
vanced £1 per week, and the working 
hours made uniform and reduced to 46 
hours per week. At present the working 
week ranges from 48 to 53 hours, and the 
men contend that the reduction would not 
necessitate an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. The men also ask for a week’s 
holiday between July and September. 

The Glasgow case is recognized as the 
pivot of the movement for better terms 
which has affected certain east coast 
towns as well as the west of Scotland dis- 
tricts, and the result of the arbitration 
will be taken, it is believed, as the basis 
upon which the wages in the baking trade 
throughout the whole of Scotland will be 
regulated. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 5 

Demand is , and there has been a 
further distribution . of over-sea flour, 
while no complaints are heard as to the 
quality of bread being turned out. Mill- 
ers are not very busy, some of them of 
late not working full time. 

At a recent meeting of the master bak- 
ers of Ireland, in Dublin, the question 
was again raised as to forcing Irish bak- 
ers to pay freight on flour received from 
English millers, and charge the same price 
for bread in Belfast and Dublin as in 
England and Scotland. It was agreed 
to appoint a deputation to confer with 
the food controller and try and have the 
matter adjusted. 


It was pointed out that a further ad- 
vance in price is being looked for by the 
employees,.and the charges and cost of 
production have risen so enormously that 
it would now be impossible for bakers to 
carry on at present rates and also in- 
crease wages. 

Taking the trade as a whole, millers, 
bakers and flour distributors are now 
—a quite smoothly, and if the food 
controller could meet the bakers with re- 
gard to the flat rate for flour it would ap- 
— that a stage of general satisfaction 

ad been reached. 

Prices of flour are as follows: govern- 
ment price to distributors for imported 
flour, 50s 3d ex-store, credit one month; 
to bakers, 51s 9d ex-store, less 6d per 
sack discount for cash in seven days, or 
one month net. The government is charg- 
ing 49s 9d net cash for imported flour 
for mixing in. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal millers have been very busy. 
Not only is there a good demand for 
Irish-made at £35 per ton, but recent im- 
portations of American flake, distributed 
by the government, have gone into con- 
sumption very rapidly at £34. 


MILLFEED 

Demand is still very good for mill- 
feed. Supplies are small, chiefly on ac- 
count of millers not grinding wheat to 
capacity. The feeding in of over-sea flour 
is keeping up the output, but it is reduc- 
ing the amount of offal available. The 
price is unchanged at £13 per ton, plus 
freight and 35s for bags. 

The government has distributed a lit- 
tle palm cake. The amount allotted to 
each seller was small, but anything is bet- 
ter than nothing these days. Of cotton 
cake and linseed there are none to be had, 
as the government is holding them very 
firmly in store. Some fairly large quan- 
tities of potatoes left over from last sea- 
son are being auctioned off, which will 
come in useful for cattle and pig feed- 
ing. Damaged ground oats and screen- 
ings have been sold at £25 per ton ex- 
mill, and are finding a ready sale. 





Canadian Lake Shipments 
The following table shows the total lake 
shipments from Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur during the past five crop years (000’s 
omitted): 


Twelve months ended Aug. 31— 


Bus— 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Wheat ..126,227 77,546 257,130 138,574 99,730 
Oats .... 39,627 16,636 659,795 47,687 17,842 
Barley .. 9,974 2,528 8,955 6,811 5,029 
Flaxseed. 12,146 4,485 4,685 6,358 3,332 
cine NClee tere “keic > Seeam 64 

Lbs— 

Sample 

mixed 

grain.. 26,077 7,292 12,459 21,134 4,762 

Tons— 

Elevator 

screen- 

* ings .. 66 32 74 25 45 


Cargoes were distributed between Canadian 
and United States vessels as follows: 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

Oanadian ... .788 617 1,019 683 390 
U. States.... 350 95 830 451 270 
Totals ....1,138 712 «1,849 1,134 660 





Exports for Week Ending Aug. 31, 1918 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. .1,120,000 160,000 19,000 373,000 
BOGOR ccivie DELBOO wecvs cess 31,000 
DORE eeOs.s “REGEN “caccd. » -sesce veucbes 
NG. Oe  Sekade whee 8,000 77,006 
Tots., wk.2,301,000 160,000 27,000 482,000 
Prev. week.1,644,000 56,000 4,000 470,000 
U. Kingdom 730,000 160,000 18,000 ...... 
Continent ..1,571,000 ..... O000  iSecee 
Totals ...2,301,000 160,000 27,000 482,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July lto Same time 
Aug. 31,1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 5,351,000 14,680,000 
a Se ep ear ee 843,000 1,151,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 9,143,000 19,859,000 
Carn, WON: os-6 os Sasso 1,413,000 3,537,000 
Cette; WS Sui iise kine 10,029,000 18,252,000 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, SEPT. 7 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
O8-1D BACKS 2 oc wcceccccccceces $10.25@10.55 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 


to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.49@11.62 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.20@10.35 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 10.40@10.60 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.25@ 9.40 
Standard barley flour, cotton... 8.20@ 8.40 
Standard corn flour, jute ....... 10.40 @10.65 


WHEAT—Offerings liberal. Better grades 
sold well at basic prices to lc over; low- 
grades slow sale, elevator people getting a 
good part of the receipts. No. 1 red sold at 
$2.26%, smutty at $2.17; No. 2 red, $2.23%@ 
2.24; No. 3 red, $2. 20@2. 21; No. 4 red, $2.16 
@2.18; No. 5 red, $2.05@2.15, smutty at $1.95 
@1.98; No. 1 hard, $2.26@2.26%; No. 2 hard 
$2.23%%4 @2.24, smutty at $2.19. Offerings of 
spring wheat larger. No. 1 northern, $2.26% 
@2.28; No. 2 northern, $2.23%; No. 3 north- 
ern $2.19@2.20, smutty at $2.05@2.08; sample 
grade, $2; No. 2 red spring, $2.18; No. 1 
mixed, $2.23@2.26%. 

CORN—Prices advanced early in the week, 
showing 15@20c gain, the latter on white, but 
closed weak. Sample grade, $1.10@1.42; No. 
5 mixed, $1.50@1.51; No. 4 mixed, $1.57; No. 
6 yellow, $1.45 @1.50; No. 5 yellow, $1.55@ 
1.58; No. 4 yellow, $1.58@1.63; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.63@1.68; No. 2 yellow, $1.70; No. 6 white, 
$1.40@1.60; No. 5 white, $1.55@1.65; No. 4 
white, $1.75; No. 3 white, $1.75. 

OATS—Elevator interests were the best 
buyers. Market weaker and lower. No. 3 
white, 70@70%c; standards, 70% @7l1c. 

RYE—Offerings fair at prices ic lower. 
No. 2 sold at $1.66@1.67, and No. 3 at $1.64%. 

BARLEY—Supply light; market weak. 
Prices 2@5c lower, due to the use of barley 
as malt being prohibited after Dec. 1. Sales 
ranged 95c@$1.05 for poor to fancy. 

CORN GOODS—Fiour is selling fairly, with 
standard brands $5.30. Grits moving faster 
at $4.55, and meal at $4.54, per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 





1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 159 121 99 117 
Wheat, bus.... 3,273 376 2,220 459 
Corn, bus...... 2,181 510 418 365 
Oats, bus...... 4,219 3,660 2,424 2,670 
Rye, bus....... 160 179 25 126 
Barley, bus.... 242 511 37 141 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 7 

FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, is quot- 
ed at $10.10@10.20 bbl, in 98-lb sacks, car 
lots; soft wheat, 100 per cent, $9.70@9.90. 

MILLFEED—Based on the maximum per- 
mitted prices, bran sells at $27.25 ton, mill- 
run, or mixed feed at $28.50, and shorts at 
$29.25, packed in 48-in burlap bags. 

WHEAT—Hard: No. 1 dark $2.21, medium 
$2.18@2.19, yellow $2.16@2.17; No. 2 dark 
$2.17@2.18, medium $2.15@2.16, yellow $2.13 
@2.14; No. 3 dark $2.13, medium $2.11@2.12, 
yellow $2.09@2.10; No. 4 dark $2.09@2.10, 
medium $2.06@2.08, yellow $2.04@2.05; No. 
1 red soft wheat $2.18, No. 2 $2.15@2.15%, 
No. 3 $2.11@2.12, No. 4 $2.09@2.10. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.90@1.91, No. 3 
$1.85@1.87; yellow, No. 2 $1.74@1.76, No. 3 
$1.71@1.73; mixed, No. 2 $1.73@1.75, No. 3 
$1.70 @1.73. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts—, eo eae oP 
1918 1917 1918 1917 

Wheat, bus. .2,650,050 403,650 444,150 305,900 


Corn, bus.... 313,750 87,500 197,500 76,250 
Oats, bus. ...1,047,200 771,800 193,500 381,000 
Rye, bus..... 20,900 2,200 3,300 5,500 
Barley, bus.. 7,500 18,200 6,500 2,800 
Bran, tons... 200 680 1,180 2,260 
Hay, tons.... 8,004 13,200 3,036 3,192 
Flour, bbis... 13,975 11,250 53,075 41,000 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 7 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
quality, cottom ......6..-+546. $10.63@10.75 


Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 10.00@10.50 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton..... 7.30@ 8.40 
Barley flour, cotton ............ 9.30@ 9.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........... «+ee+@ 9.00 
Corm flouf, cotton .......s..2... @10.20 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... oeeee@ 4.80 
Oat flour, cotton .............. 5 -@12.20 


MILLFEED—Scarce for wheat feeds, with 
very little offering; other grades firm and in 
good demand. Standard bran, $30.96@34.45; 
standard fine middlings, $32.50@37; rye feed, 
$49@50.50; oil meal, $58.50; hominy feed, 
$59.50 @60.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were firm, and a premium 
of 3c was paid for choice over government 
price. Receipts, 299 cars. Demand brisk 
from millers and shippers. No. 1 northern, 
government price, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, $2.23 
@2.25; No. 3, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Up 6@8c; the closing was weak, 
owing to the government ruling that brewing 
operations must cease on Dec. 1. Receipts, 
106 cars. No. 3, $1.02@1.12; No. 4, 97¢c@ 
$1.07; feed and rejected, 90c@$1.05. 

RYE—Prices were easy early, but closed 


1@2c higher. Demand was good from mill- 
ers and shippers. Receipts, 13 cars. No. 1, 
$1.67@1.70; No. 2, $1.66@1.69; No. 3, $1.60 
@1.67. 


CORN—Prices advanced 5@10c. Receipts, 
80 cars. Shippers and industries were in the 
market at all times, and offerings were readi- 
ly taken. Millers wanted white, and paid a 
fair premium over yellow. No. 3 yellow, $1.55 
@1.72%; No. 4 yellow, $1.50@1.67; No. 3 
mixed, $1.50@1.65; No. 3 white, $1.63@1.80. 

OATS—For the week, prices were 1@1%c 
higher. Demand was good for all offerings, 
and tables were cleared each day. Liberal 
shipments were made via lake this week. 
Standard, 69%@72c; No. 8 white, 684%@ 
71%c; No. 4 white, 68% @7l1c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c~Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 12,600 18,590 57,380 42,675 
Wheat, bus.. 391,300 67,500 392,400 43,549 
Corn, bus.... 115,240 95,140 136,095 125,790 
Oats, bus.... 994,560 527,240 691,124 751,310 
Barley, bus.. 162,180 427,750 49,310 “49,830 
Rye, bus..... 16,575 64,510 ..... 24,885 
Feed, tons... 680 560 5,660 2,949 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT, 7 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.25@10.65, 
bulk; new soft wheat flour, $9.35@9.75, bulk. 
White rye flour $9.90, straight $8.80, dark 
$8.25, jute. Corn flour $4.85@5.50, rice flour 
$8.85@9.10, per 100 Ibs, cotton. Barley flour, 
55 per cent, $8.25 @8.75. 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 lbs 
more, and 50c ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. White hominy feed, 
$64 ton; oat feed, $16.50, nominal; alfalfa 
meal, $38.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,356 cars, against 
1,909 last week. Fair demand at government 
prices. 

CORN—Demand good, and prices 10@13c 
higher. Receipts, 175 cars, against 279. 
Closing prices: No. 3 yellow, $1.73; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.55; No. 2 white, $1.90; No. 5 white, 
$1.63; No. 6 white, $1.57 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.50; cream meal, $4.90; grits and hom- 
iny, $5. 

OATS—Prices 1%@2%c higher, and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 242 cars, against 312. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 72% @73c; No. 
2 mixed, 72%c. 

WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls. 63,150 90,690 67,460 127,980 
Wh’'t, bus..1,984,800 455,094 1,936,840 587,420 


Corn, bus.. 243,778 174,355 161,260 225,000 
Oats, bus.. 548,000 1,193,400 560,280 752,310 
Rye, bus... 9,900 11,200 9,280 9,960 


97,600 €,810 2,460 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 7 


FLOUR—Regardless of purchases of large 
quantity by the Grain Corporation, it still 
remains dull. These purchases being largely 
of soft winter wheat may partially account 
for lack of change in situation. Mills are 
urging representatives to make sales, and 
price-cutting does not seem to interest buy- 
ers. Spring and Kansas flours were quoted 
at $10.80@11.15; winters, $10.25@10.50; rye, 
$8.50@10.50; barley flour, $8.60@9.50,—all in 
jute. Yellow granulated meal, $4.90@5.10 per 
100 lbs; white, $5@5.35; corn flour, $5@5:50, 
cotton. Flour receipts, 99,393 bbls. 


Barley, bus 12,800 





Re- 





ceipts, 1,556,800 bus. 

CORN—Business limited in volume, pres- 
sure of sales decreasing and, consequently, 
firmer prices prevailed. Quotations, fresh 
shelled, to arrive: No. 2 yellow, $1.82%; No. 
3 yellow, $1.77%. Receipts, 77,000 bus. 

OATS—With little trading, price changes 
were narrow. Quotations were 81@81%%c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 198,000 bus. 





DULUTH, SEPT. 7 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are as shown below: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitutes) ........ 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered .............. 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars or 
dock, less than car lots, undelivered 10.40 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
WAFOROUNS | oc co ces bwtce ides cpernuss 10.55 
Exact charge extra for hauling. Sacks, 
48c per bbl, extra. 
Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 


Sek SE CORRE PO ik cb cttaceasddccews $4.75 
We WMO COO ai i's dy Os cee hee bs sok bees 4.92 
Te OIE EGS oi os cvs iviw ch ves sticvete 4.36 
eS. . Revere rere Te te eee 4.75 
MAE aes ere ee ee 3.83 
Pe | ees ree ree ee 4.80 
Yellow corm flour ..,....cesseccvcsreos 5.20 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Sept. 7..15,840 Sept. 8.. 9,630 Sept. 9..23,370 
Aug. 31.15,290 Sept. 1..14,085 Sept. 2. .24,900 
Aug. 24. 3,100 Aug. 25. 8,500 Aug. 26.21,960 
Aug. 17.15,910 Aug. 18.21.3765 Aug. 19.22,065 

WHEAT—The fall rush is on in earnest. 
Daily inspections improved and, compared 


with arrivals at this time last year, show up 
much heavier volume. With supplies plenti- 
ful, premiums disappeared, except in some 
cases choice heavy stuff brings better price 
than the government fixed base. 

Apparently, many holes have been filled up. 
Mills are now getting all stock needed, and 
anticipate no difficulty in filling future flour 
contracts. Elevators cared for most of sur- 
plus, the government taking over but a few 
cars, 

An interesting factor was the loading of 
two boats for shipments down lakes, the first 
from this port since last December. It was 
said they were for eastern milling account. 
Further loadings are expected to follow 
shortly. Stocks increased 898,000 bus; now 
reported at 993,000, against 25,000 a year ago. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Ran 7 

No. 3 white Barley 
Aug. 31 - 66% @67% ..... 162% 80@ 96 
Sept. 2° .... eH caGae scectMeteey 0% @. 
a ae 67% @ 67% ..... $i 61 80@ 96 
Sept. 4 ..... 67% @68% 162% @163 80@ 96 
Sept. 5 ..... 675% @68% 1638 @163% 80@ 96 
Sept. 6 ..... pe | rah aS eee 85 @100 
Sept. 7 ..... @69% 63 80@ 95 





Sept. 8, 1917. Hire + Siss 107@132 
*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
--—Domestic——, -——Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
4 


COPR side es *4 

Oats ... 00% 19 2 204 oe 18 31 
Pe Cece es 4 70 #6172 e% 
Barley...... 22 622 681 1 os 
Flaxseed ... 13 127 914 oe 20 121 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Receipts——. -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 








Spring ....1,054 54 538 182 58 405 
Durum... 73 15 2562 ee -- 699 
Winter .... 27 1 258 ée os 1 
WRI sis: a *6 3 ee ee 1 
Totals 1,154 70 1,051 182 58 1,005 
COFM .c.sce 4 oe 
See 6 27 2 2 s 72 
Bonded .. - Be ee 3 
aan i 218 186 sf Se oe 
Barley .... 3 933 382 2 410 472 
Bonded .. os Se 5 oe se os 
Flaxseed .. 9 7 7 7 60 11 
Bonded .. ee 1 =r ae ee 20 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks Sept. 7, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks— -~———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 











1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor } 714 - 8,067 1,286 122 253 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor l 
3 nor § 24 ee 366 31 14 125 
All other 
spring ... 156 16 1,053 351 8 199 
1 amb dur } 
1 dur, 2 dur} 12 69 
2 amb dur j 
3 amb dur ? 
3 dur j 4 
All other 
durum... 63 9 1,253 24 69 152 
1dkhd wnt } 
1, 2 hd wnt} 21 as ee 46 
2 dkhd wnt J 
All other 
winter ... 3 es 640 13 1 207 
Wrate sos oe oe 13 + es 14 
Mixed ..... oe én ee 148 43 123 
Totals ... 993 25 6,392 1,972 257 1,073 


GRAIN MOVEMENT FOR AUGUST 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Duluth- 
Superior for the month of August, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 








Domestic .. 276 149 3,680 . 535 4,376 
Bonded .... .. 6511 80 +» 465 253 
Totals ,.. 276 | 3,760 .... 1,000 4,629 
+ Eee oe - e's oe 
PTT 33 27 313 10 17 430 
Bonded .. .. 1 27 o. $8 67 
BPO. bee cese 2 81 100 es 27 «#121 
Barley ..... 2 482 779 8 199 454 
Bonded .. .. 1 20 6 2 31 
Flaxseed ... 24 72 169 97 241 755 
Bonded .. 4 7 se 1 és 
Totals ... 337 1,329 5,175 121 1,524 6,487 


FLAXSEED—Aside from light rains and 
report of frost in North Dakota, there were 
no other disturbing elements. The frost ap- 
parently did no material damage to late,un- 
cut flaxseed. The scare was soon discounted. 
Covering caused an upturn of 7@8c, which 
was of brief duration. The good progress 
being made in harvesting under generally 
favorable conditions became an influence, 
and advance uncovered larger country selling 
orders which pressed for sale. At the turn, 
buyers appeared less anxious to take on sup- 
plies, except at their own price. The effect 
was bearish, Selling orders were thrown 
overboard at reduced quotations. Liquida- 
tion set in Thursday when a slump of 10c 
occurred. An irregular downward trend ob- 
tained up to the close, which was near bot- 
tom. Price losses since Aug. 31 to the close 
today, 17% @19%c. 


Cash market recovering, as receipts are 
picking up. Spot and arrive No. 1 quoted 
September price. Stock decreased 21,000 bus 
on week; now 13,000 bus. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


—_Close——_.. 

Opening Sept. 8 
Sept.3 High Low Sept. 7 1917 
Sept. .$4.26 $4.33 $4.08 $4.08 $3.30 


Oct. .. 4.15 4.23 3.97 3.97 3.29% 
Nov. .. . 11 4.19 3.92% 3.92% 3.28% 
Dec. ., 4.08% 4.16 3.89 3.89 3.25 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 7 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bran ..........ceceseee $27.46 
) ee, Re Pe ee eee ee ee ee 28.71 
SE 6 6 ou Calas bows 004.8 s6b dees vee 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ............. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag......... 9.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 90 cars, 31 contract; 
year ago 102, 23 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 23 cars, none contract; 
year ago 12, 12 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 178 cars, 58 contract; yea: 
ago 151, 108 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— -Shipments 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus... 125,300 120,600 ..... 14,000 
Corn, bus..... 428,100 10,800 ,250 

Oats, bus..... 361,750 239,200 403,520 106, 000 
Barley, bus.. 1,800 ae Ss ee 


Week Ended Aug. 31* 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.0.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bram .....6...csccccvves 27.46 
| Pere PUTRI ee 28.71 
PEND 6.08 eK Gd ve Eos cs oo.ees essere 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .............. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 198 cars, 134 contract; 
year ago 221, 126 contract. 

CORN+Receipts, 33 cars, 1 contract; year 
ago 8, 6 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 320 cars, 122 contract; 
year ago 153, 140 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -—Shipments 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus.. 254,800 263,400 7,000 38,800 
Corn, bus.... 37,500 9,000 10,600 2,500 
Oats, bus.... 600,650 244,000 531,050 125,500 


*Omitted from issue of Sept. 4; published 
here for comparative and reference purposes. 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 7 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
arc 


Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... -+@10.80 
-@10.80 





UR RRGE: ROP ao vacb ceca nsiv cae ce — 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ vicngee 4.91 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ete. visecee 4.71 
Barley flour, 100 lbs ........ coe wecee@ 4.40 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ ooeee @ 5 
“Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton....... 4 -@34.31 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

POP LOM .cccccvevese evovececee eves @36.31 
Barley middlings .............. -@52.00 
eee en, RTE RORY CERT 45. 00@ 46./ 
RPO GONE 5 heed o hp ig vseccecvede - @ 46.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@62..5 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@61.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 96.00@99.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 62.00 @68.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 69.00 @70.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ + @57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... «eee » @55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

DOOR. bx Kas Fes 09 hb cdin eas taser 9.80@10.90 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 18.00@19.(0 

WHEAT—No. 1 northern dull and low:r 
than last week, there being offerings of i 
mediate shipment at $2.31%, and all S:)- 
tember at $2.31, ¢c.i.f., Buffalo, war risk in- 
cluded. Winter wheat prices were unchang‘(, 
and all the offerings were taken. No. 1 ?«d, 
$2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; No. 8 red, $2.31 
No. 1 white, $2.836%; No. 2 white, $2.33%; \« 
3 white, $2.29%; No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 2 
mixed, $2.38%; No. 3 mixed, $2.30%,—on 
track, New York domestic. 

CORN—Higher and strong, with a good 
demand and offerings light of anything ‘°- 
sirable. Closing: No. 3 yellow, $1.75; No. 4 
yellow, $1.70; No. 5 yellow, $1.65; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.60; sample corn, $1.10@1.40,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—The advance was 2c for the we: 
and offerings were taken daily, either 
millers or elevator men. Closing: No 
white, 74%c; standard, 73%c; No. 3 white, 
73%c; No. 4 white, 72%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—The announcement that the 
manufacture of beer would be stopped halted 
all negotiations as far as maltsters were co"- 
cerned, Millers show no interest in the 
cereal, neither do feed men. 

RYE—No demand here for the few ca's 
offered. For No. 2, $1.65 was asked, on 
track, through billed. 


y 
9 
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BOSTON, SEPT. 7 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring Patent ..........eeeeees $10.90@11.20 
Hard winter patent ..........+-. 10.90 @11.16 
Soft winter patent ........++5+ 10.50@11.00 
“Victory mixed flour’ ......... 10.62 @11.00 


MILLFEED—No offerings of wheat feeds, 
and very little of others. Barley feed is 
quoted at $42 ton; rye feed, $53; stock feed, 
$57; hominy feed, $65.40; gluten feed, $59.92; 
oat hulls, reground, $22, —all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A slow demand and 
easy market on all kinds. White corn flour 
is quoted at $5@5.35 per 100 lbs, in sacks; 
white corn meal, $4.90@5; granulated yellow, 
$5.80; belted, $5.25; feeding, $3.50@3.55; 
cracked corn, $3.55@3.60; hominy grits and 
samp, $5@5.25; white corn flakes, $5.50@ 
5.60; cream of maize, $6.50,—all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal is in good de- 
mand, with the market steady at $4.85 per 
90-lb sack for rolled and $5.57 for cut and 
ground; rye flour, in sacks, $9.40@10.10 for 
patent; barley flour, in sacks, $8.20@8.75. 


WEBRK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
cReceipts—, -———Stocks——, 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.... 36,880 25,548 ..... «+... 
Wheat, aes os 410 65,336 387,217 66,954 
Cora, BOB. i0ce o0see 850 18,188  ..... 
Oats, bus..... 72,700 103,197 16,233 290,669 
Rye, bus,..... 18, _ 14,826 72,359 3,194 
Millfeed, tons. ° BOS . sesen devess 
(atmeal, cases 840.—«w . 
Oatmeal, sacks SOUP. cassie” sence 





There were no exports of grain from Bos- 
ton during the week. 


BALTIMORE, SEPT. 7 









FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spr A Seehes Par pnev eds scenes « $10.90@11.05 
WintOP .eecsee -.. 9.85@10.00 
Hard winter + 10.86@11.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended 8.50@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mille’ blended ............ @11.50 
City mills’ apring .........2.++.5 @11.50 
City mille’ winter ........+.06- @11.25 


MILLFEED—wWith no straight cars to of- 
fer, mills were nominally quoting, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton, as follows: spring bran, 
$35.50; spring mixed feed, $36.25; spring mid- 
dlings, $37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50; soft 
winter mixed feed, $38.25; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $39.50; jobbing prices higher. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 970,977 bus; exports, 894,- 
248; stock, 3,513,371. Closing prices: No. 2 
red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.38% 

CORN—Unsettled; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 30,351 bus; stock, 81,678. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.75 asked; range for week of southern, in- 
cluding white, yellow and mixed, $1.85 @1.90; 
near-by cob, bbl, yellow $8@8.25, white $8.50. 

OATS—Easier; movement and demand re- 
stricted. Receipts, 98,873 bus; exports, 186,- 
206; stock, 320,959. Closing prices: standard 
white, old, 78c asked; new, 76% @77c; No. 3 
white, old 77%c, new Té6c. 

RYE—Declined 1c; demand and movement 
inconsequential. Receipts, 7,741 bus; stock, 
45,186. Closing prices: No. 2 western for ex- 
port, $1.70; range for week of bag lots new 
southern, $1.20@1.65, 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 7 

FLOUR—Receipts, 1 bbl and 4,131,846 lbs 
in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 

Winter, 100 per cent 
Kansas, 100 per cent . » 11.00@11.25 
Spring, 100 per cent 11.00 @11.25 

WHEAT—Offerings light and market firm. 
Receipts, 609,676 bus; exports, 168,000; stock, 
2,535,091. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator, government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.89; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, 
$2.36; No, 2 hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.34; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 8 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.82; No. 8 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.30. 

RYE—Firm. Quotations to arrive: No. 2 
+ — $1.65 bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.50 

RYE FLOUR—Abundant, and prices fa- 
vored buyers under a light demand. Quota- 
tions: $8.50@9.50, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Trade slow, and market 
easier under fairly liberal offerings. Quota- 
tions: to arrive, on a basis of $8.15@8.75 per 
bb], in sacks, 

CORN—Supplies small, but demand light 
ani market easier at $1.80@1.85 bu for yel- 
low, according to grade and location. Re- 
ceipts, 6,467 bus; stock, 60,655. 

CORN GOODS—A fair inquiry for corn 
flour, but other kinds dull and weak with 
fre: offerings. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-Ib scks 
‘ranulated yellow meal, fancy..$.... 
‘ranulated white meal, fancy... ....@5.30 





$10.25 @10.50 










Yellow table meal, fancy........ wee» @4.75 
White table meal, fancy ....... ....@5.30 
Ordinary ground meal ........... .»-@4.50 
White corn flour, fancy .......+... ....@5.55 
Yellow corn flour, fancy . + eos» @6.15 


Pearl hominy and grits, sa wo be 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... .,..@2.75 


OATS—Trade slow, and mmtint declined 


1%c. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
es 300,775 bus; stock, $91,874. Quota- 
ons; 

No. 2 white, NeW .......5.-.055- 78% @79% 
Standard white, new ........... 717% @78% 
No. 3 white, mew ..........0000 717 @77% 
No. 4 white, new ........ seveeee TE @TCH 


OATMEAL—In ample supply, and quiet at 
quoted rates, Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
bbl, $10.69; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, 
$9.50@9.75; “patent, cut, bbl, $10.69@i2.19; 
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pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and 
quality, $4@6.25. 
MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in August were as follows, with comparisons: 





Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
August, 1918 .... 79,787 4,262,693 66,644 
July, 1918 ....... 291,303 719,890 57,941 
August, 1917 .... 131,998 684,255 241,743 
August, 1916 .... 220,912 3,457,364 893,133 
Exports— 
August, 1918 .... 2,111,883 39,284 
July, 1918 ....... 15,660 337,762 
August, 1917 .... 624,483 449,589 
August, 1916 .... 56,355 2,812,042 488,055 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 10 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 


cent is feed or substitutes) ........ 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered .........++eee005 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 

ered . ee Se coer ves se ricnevaccers 10.36 
Class E, ‘small- Jot ‘bakers, grocers, 

WATERHOUSE coccccvcvecvcevsecvececcs 10.51 


Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 85@48c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with: comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Sept. 14... .«ses. 459,345 392,695 455,090 
Sept. 7... 335,465 366,965 359,000 370,780 
Aug. 31... 378,740 310,630 448,885 287,375 
Aug. 24... 367,500 320,580 377,715 287,375 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 
Sept. 14 13,845 19,700 36,745 
Sept. 7 4,700 5,725 24,990 
Aug. 31 8,115 18,125 5,385 
Aug. 24. 11,915 22,255 5,385 





OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
0. 6253,375 34,050 137,595 
- 6557,426 64,140 128,189 
3. 66 57,825 121,415 134,255 
. 65 57,225 187,746 115,902 
. 17. 66 57,825 170,531 107,543 
. 65 57,4765 183,980 115,550 
. 63 55,875 227,240 136,720 
Sept. 7.. 52 45,975 175,377 118,241 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Sept. 10), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


1,530 

eee 265 
2,209 5618 
1,815 529 
1,980 1,030 


3,095 2,550 
3,987 1,920 


Sept. 10 Year ago 
Bran .. 0s. 00s ee0s $29.85 @29.92 $.....@30.00 
Stand. middlings.. 31.58@31.65 34. 50@ 35.00 
Flour middlings... . -@31.36 43.00@44.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31. 17@31. 42 .....@53.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
$63.25 @63.50 








.. 60.50@60.75 

.. 58.50@58.75 

... 55.25@55.50 

Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks. ‘ ae 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.75@ 4.85 
Corn meal, yellowt Soeetsctconte 00@ 4.26 
Rye flour, whitet ..........++.> 4.67@ 4.70 
Rye flour, pure darkft .......... 3.25@ 3.30 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ..... 7.15@ 7.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. 9.30@ 9.35 
Graham, standard, bbit 8.75@ 8.80 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 9.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@15.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00@ 20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks] .....@56.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 








No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .........++. - 2.16% 2.18% 
Amber durum .........++ 2.23% 2.20% 
DOPUM. vice cccccwece «+» 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ........+0555 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter’ 0.0666 ve 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ....... «+ 221% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .......+.5+% 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices ic over ‘Minneapolis. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Ss 


Saturday were: ept. 8 

Sept. 7 Aug. 31 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 4, ore, 900 5,859,630 2,242,480 
Flour, bbis ...... 046 4,722 6,445 
Milistuff, tons ... ees 5 606 348 
Corn, bus ....... 166,400 204,180 6,480 
Oats, bus ....... 1,149,180 1,670,550 989,590 
Barley, bus ..... 1,045,500 1,157,760 1,109,850 
Rye, bus ........ 473,680 365,760 437,980 
Flaxseed, bus ... 74,740 29,400 41,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 8 
Sept. 7 Aug. 31 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 617,220 659,000 447,480 
Flour, bbls ...... 357,168 426,000 346,125 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,458 17,830 12,558 
Corn, bus ....... 66,700 84,600 9,000 
Oats, bue ....... 633,830 417,780 629,300 
Barley, bue ..... 428,18 277,300 920,920 
at, eee 58,280 66,500 264,820 
Fi . bus ... 16,070 6,120 13,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
7, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 









Sept.7 Aug. 31 
No, 1 dark northern spring... 279 196 
No. 2 dark northern spring. . 19 20 
Other dark northern spring. . 7 30 
No. 1 northern spring........ 2,081 1,25 
No. 2 northern spring ..... ee 357 359 
Other northern spring ....... 315 684 
No, 1 red spring ............ 135 22 
Other red spring ........... 137 58 
Amber durum:........ bvoeee 86 90 
po CT TELE ee 139 68 
Red durum ... oe 8 7 
Mixed wheat 233 131 
Dark hard winter 150 274 
Hard winter ....-.eseeeeeees 191 343 
Red winter .......-.ceeeeeee 28 ene 
DORON o:v'0.0 cbs ce se Kecereers 4,165 3,537 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Sept. 8 Sept. 9 
Sept. 7 Aug. 31 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... ove 2 286 
No. 1 northern... 575 28 4 1,839 
No. 2 northern.. 129 2 2 1,421 
Other grades ... 454 88 “69 2,328 
Totals ........ 1,158 120 62 5,874 
Ee aera 204 SAA er 
In 1914 .......- 1,284 DEE@scend. 260s 
ce gee 6,961 EE. cop ke fav ece 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per “rs 


Sept. Corn Oats Barley 
3. 162@165 66% @67% 160 "D161 84@ 98 
4. 160@163 67 @68 162% @163% 86@100 
5. 160@163 67% @68% 163% @164% 88@103 
6. 160@165 67% @68% 164% @165% 91@106 
7. 160@1638 67% @68% 162% @163% 86@100 
9. 160@164 67% @68% 161 @161% 84@ 99 
10* 217@218 57% @59% 182 @183 113@135 
*1917. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Sept. 8 Sept. eae il 
191 1915 


Sept. 7 Aug. 31 1917 
Corn .... 39 34 3 13 9 
Oats ....1,573 924 $84 2,820 474 
Barley... 523 365 129 151 197 
Rye .... 242 82 56 37 8 
Flaxseed 15 23 8 4 | 





Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed mills are practically 
out of the market, so far as offerings of oil 
meal are concerned. Jobbers say that it is 
virtually impossible to buy oil meal at pres- 
ent. Mills have their output for September 
already contracted for, and do not expect to 
receive any flaxseed for crushing much before 
the first week in October. 

While oil meal is held nominally at $56 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, the maximum price indi- 
cated by the government, it is understood 
that some meal has been offered from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., which would cost approximately 
$66 ton, delivered in western territory. No 
business at this price is reported. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


r—Mpls— > Duluth—_,, 


Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 3 $4.28 4.26 4.33 4.21 4.19 
Sept. 4.... 4.20 4.18% 4.17 4.03% 4.01 
Sept. 5.... 4.12 4.07 4.25 4.14% 4.10% 
Sept. 6 4.06 4.01% 4.11 3.98 3.95% 
Sept. 7.... 4.03 3.99% 4.08 3.97 3.92% 
Sept. 9.... 4.08% 4.06% 4.11 4.04 4.01 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minnéapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o— Receipts, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918.1917 1916 


Minneapolis... 75 41 25 15 8 4 
Duluth ..... 9 8 7 13 147 1,035 
Totals .... 84 49 82 28 155 1,039 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 

Sept. 10.—Oats have been firm for the past 
week, with the market unchanged. The de- 
mand has been excellent, considering the 
heavy receipts. No. 3 white oats were today 
quoted at 67% @68%c. 

Corn has been rather quiet this week, al- 
though the demand equaled the receipts and 
all offerings were cleaned up daily. Western 
buyers have been buying quite freely of feed 
corn, and shipping it to the coast to relieve 
the feed shortage in that territory. No. 3 
yellow was sold today at $1.60@1.63. 

Barley has been in fair request this week. 
Starting with the market at low tide, it rose 
8c in four days, only to take a 6c drop the 
following day. Quotations were 2@3c higher 
today, however, and the range was 8&7c@ 
$1.02. Peddling was being resorted to, to 
clean up today’s receipts. 

Rye has shown a strong demand all week, 
with prices up 2c from last week. Elevators 
have been doing most of the buying, and are 
putting practicaiiy aii into storage. No. 2 
rye was quoted today at $1.61@1.61%. There 
was no difference between spot rye and to 
arrive. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





lse—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Sept. 4 666 368 694 61 21 280 
Sept. 6... 651 282 202 17 14 «6218 
Sept. 6... 628 319 207 45 $5 46197 
Sept. 7... 493 401 440 56 22 «6317 
Sept. 9 ...1,256 582 429 88 83 74 


Sept. 10 :.. 441 471 971 210 122 669 
4,034 2,423 2,943 467 297 1,755 














Totals ... 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 








To— o— 
Albany ........- 33.56 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.56 Philadelphia* 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Philadelphiat 32.6 
Baltimoret 31.56 Pittsburgh . 26.5 
Binghamton - 31.5 Portland .. 36.5 
Boston .......+. 36.56 Portland* 33.5 
Boston*® ........ 33.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Bostont ........ 34.56 Quebec ......... 41.5 
ee 25.56 Richfield Springs 32.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Rochester ...... 31.6 
Corning ......+s $1.5 Rockland ...... . 36.5 
Elmira ......... $1.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
(Tere ¢..e. 25.6 Scranton ....... 32.5 
PROCRON ... Seccces 31.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Ithaca eeececs 31.6 Syracuse ....... 31.6 
Montreal ....... FE.6  ZVOP sc ccccacves 33.5 
Mount Morris... 31.5 Utica....... - 32.6 
Newport News*.. 31.6 Wayland 31.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New York* ..... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
New Yorkf ..... 34.5 tional) ....... 12.6 
Ogdensburg .... 36.56 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 








Via ‘ 
St. bya Chicago Peoria 
New York ........ 0.5 40 39.5 
re 43.6 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ...... 38.6 38 38.5 
Pittsburgh ........ 31 30.5 30.5 
Albany 39 39 38.5 
Syracuse 36.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore ........ 37.5 37 36.5 
Washington ...... 37.5 37 36.5 
bo ree rire 26.5 26.5 26 
Rochester ......... 36.5 36.5 36 
Cleveland ......... 28 27.5 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ......... 27 27 27 
Indianapolis ...... 21.5 21.5 221.5 
Louisville ......... 22 22 *22 


*Through pub. rates. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Sept. 9.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Sept. 8 Sept. 9 
Destination— 1917 —— 
London ,....... - 
Liverpool ...... 


Sept. 7 Aug. 31 
11 


e-1e 





et es 4 
eee acy $8 es 3 


Manchester .... 
Dublin an 
ee 4 
France ee e 
Havre ELT ETT ee ee 9 


‘ 

8 

2 

Beeerene se ee e 
‘ 3 

5 


fo 
° 
A] 
@ 
“2 
> 
& 
a 
g 
Ww 


San Domingo .. .. 
Other W. L’s .. 3 
Cen. America .. 

po) eee 

Other 8. A. 
BENGE ccciscccs es es 
Others ......... Se ee a's 4 


Totals ....... 23 27 1 188 


+ Oe wwten- 


i 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Sept. 
7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
3? A See 65 70 18 6 
Aaa *26 87 16 ~ 236 
Consolidated .... *22 91 13 13 
| rr 56 82 $1 oe 
Western ......... *41 71 10 11 
Grain Growers ... *55 437 52 es 
Fort William .... *46 281 13 5 
Eastern ........+. *12 $1 10 ee 
Fe Oe 1 272 34 6 
Northwestern ... *8 6 1 ar 
Can. Northern ... *16 522 95 18 
Can. Govt. ...... *37 201 11 36 
Thunder Bay .... *2 294 39 5 
Dav. & Smith ... *5 150 72 ee 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2 121 18 7 

“BOOMS cdsccccs *136 2,716 432 109 
Year ago ........ 818 3,278 114 384 
Receipts ......... 19 101 *1 4 
Lake shipments.. 81 98 an 5 
Rail shipments... 12 54 11 4 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern... *172 No, 1 C. W...... 4 
No. 2 northern.. *16 No. 2.C. W...... 119 
No. 3 northern.. 9 No 3C. W.. 364 
We; 4 wccrcesves *5 Ex. 1 feed ..... 738 
Ce ee ee 24 1 feed ......5.06 627 
pee tere OO” BBM bo cen ccics 705 
Feed ZO OOO ..ccccccs 158 
Others 50 

SOR weiccdes 2,716 

-) | Sere *136 

*Wheat overshipped. 

London Exchange 

London exchange at Minneapolis was 

quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Bewt. DB vceecscs $4.75% $4.76 $4.72 
Sept. 4-9 ....... 4.76% 4.74% 4.72 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Sept. 10) at 49%c. 
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(Continued from page 898.) 

On account of the congestion of grain 
at Minneapolis, a temporary embargo has 
been placed against country shipments. 
Scarcity of labor to unload cars prompt- 
ly has caused the congestion. 

The trade is exercised over a rumor 
that has been current on ’change for the 
last two days, that the government will 
restrict the use of screenings in the man- 
ufacture of concentrated feeds. 

The Commander Mill Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, has secured George Boyle, of In- 
dianapolis, to represent it in Ohio; also 
J. W. Shadewald in Michigan, and Carl- 
ton Fish in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

A. C. Robinson, vice-president of the 
Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Milling Co., St. 
Louis, was in Minneapolis for a few 
days last week, on his way home from the 
feed jobbers’ meeting at Washington. 

The old Smith & Wilson mill, at Le 

Sueur, Minn., which was sold a year ago 
to the Equity interests, and which has been 
operated as an elevator this year, is being 
remodeled and will start grinding again 
soon. 
L. I. Zeigler, chief engineer for the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
was in Minneapolis last week in connec- 
tion with the awarding of the contract for 
machinery for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.’s new mill. 

A number of Italian journalists were 
in woe ye ty cme Sept. 9. They were enter- 
tained at breakfast by John S. Pillsbury, 
and during the day were given an op- 
portunity to visit the flour mills. They 
were here in connection with Food Ad- 
ministration work. 

A meeting of the lieutenants and cap- 
tains of the Bakers’ Service Committee 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul was held. in 
Minneapolis, Sept. 9. C. H. Bailey, head 
of the baking division of the Minnesota 
food administration, analyzed the new 
rules of the administration affecting bak- 
eries. 

Frank J. Seidl has resigned his position 
as general manager of the Gould Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, and has gone into busi- 
ness under his own name, with offices at 
1019 Flour Exchange. Mr. Seidl will 
specialize in barley for millers. Frank 
Blodgett succeeds him as manager of the 
Gould Grain Co. 

Minneapolis wheat receipts are running 
abnormally heavy. For the week ended 
Saturday, 4,165 cars arrived. Of this, 
less than 10 per cent was winter wheat. 
Prices are around government basis. 
Choice wheat brings government price to 
4c over, while wheat affected by smut 
sells at 5@15c discount, according to con- 
dition. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has recent- 
ly added important improvements to the 
Morris grain drier. These include an in- 
crease in the number of air ducts, or dry- 
ing chambers, and an improved feeding 
mechanism, which insures uniform dry- 
ing. The gates, which operate from the 
fan shaft, can be set so as to open every 
few seconds, or minutes, according to the 
percentage of moisture extraction desired. 


FAREWELL DINNER FOR V. V. CORBIN 


V. V. Corbin, western sales-manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., -who 
has resigned his position to enter the 
flour-jobbing business on his own account 
in Chicago, was tendered a farewell din- 
ner by a number of his associates at the 
Elks’ Club, Minneapolis, on the evening 
of Sept. 6. 

Thomas J. Griffith, the veteran city 
salesman for the Pillsbury company, was 
toastmaster. A. C. Loring, president of 
the company, Paul W. Smith, credit man- 
ager, and a number of salesmen .and 
guests spoke of the’ warm and lasting 
friendships made by Mr. Corbin during 
his eight and one-half years’ connection 
with the Pillsbury company, and of the 
keen regret felt by all at his leaving Min- 
neapolis. 

As a token of their esteem, the boys in 
Mr. Corbin’s department and the sales- 
men working for him presented him with 
a mahogany mantel clock. 

Mr. Corbin is the principal in the new 
organization, the Corbin Flour Co., of 
Chicago. Associated with him are Chester 
C. Clarkson and T. W. McMahon. Mr. 
Clarkson has been one of the star sales- 
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men for the Pillsbury company in Chicago 
for some years, while Mr. McMahon was 
formerly with the company in Iowa, work- 
ing out of the Sioux City office. 





PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 896.) 


can receive back the amount of excess 
charges, upon presentation of their receipted 
bill to the county administrators; and as to 


all persons who bought for cash without tak-' 


ing a bill, refund will be made to them in 
all cases where alleged purchase is confirmed 
by the miller or dealer in question. The 
notice will also state that all funds remaining 
in the hands of the county administrator un- 
distributed after six weeks from the date of 
publication will then be paid over to the Red 
Cross. 

The above is stated for your confidential 
information and to explain the purpose of the 





Rasmussen will then go over the figures with 
us and determine as to the amount of the 
refund that should be required. You will 
of course not ask the miller for any list of 
his customers prior to actual notification to 
him of the final action taken herein. 

If on the receipt of any of these wheat 


. feed reports from the miller or dealer you 


feel, for any reason, that you should not 
accept them at their face value, but think 
further investigation would be desirable, 
please either personally or by competent rep- 
resentative call at the miller’s place of busi- 
ness and check up his reports from his books 
or records. If through lack of records of 
the miller or dealer, or any cause, you are 
unable to secure sufficient information to 
enable you to make out intelligently your 
millfeed price investigation report, please 
communicate with this office and we shall be 
giad to advise with you. 

We are inclosing herewith three forms of 
the wheat feed report for each of the millers 
in your county as reported by you in your 
recent telegram, and also two of the millfeed 


V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., Chicago 


inguiry, directions as to which are given 
below: 

No publicity whatever must be given to 
this matter at this time or prior to release 
from this office. Such publicity might hinder 
us very much in the examination we are 
about to make. 

We are inclosing herewith two blank forms, 
one headed, “‘Millfeed price investigation re- 
port,” and the other ‘““Wheat feed report,” the 
latter on tinted paper. The wheat feed re- 
port is to be sent by you in triplicate to every 
miller in your county, with instructions to 
him to fill in all blanks with the information 
for each of the months, March, April, May 
and June, as there indicated. The complete 
report to be sworn to by him before a notary 
public and returned to-you not later than 
Sept. 1. If you have any retail dealers whose 
prices you think should be investigated, you 
should send this wheat feed report to them 
also, with instructions to fill in only the sec- 
ond section relative to feeds purchased for 
resale. 

This wheat feed report is to be made by 
the miller or dealer in duplicate, both copies 
being sent to you, one to be retained in your 
files and the other forwarded to this office 
in connection with the millfeed price inves- 
tigation report as below directed. The third 
copy that you send to the miller or dealer is 
to be retained by him for his own files. 

You will note that the wheat feed report 


contains no intimation of the purpose for _ 


which it is requested, it being the opinion of 
a large number of our administrators that 
by not informing the millers of the purpose 
of our investigation we are more likely to 
receive prompt action and true statements, 
It is for this reason that we want no pub- 
licity given to the matter at all until such 
time as this office notifies you that it may be 
released for publication. 

Upon receipt of the report from the miller 
or dealer you will then fill in the millfeed 
price investigation report, making the com- 
putations from the figures submitted by the 
miller: ‘Then return to this office this report 
signed by you, accompanied by one copy of 
the millers’ wheat feed report, and Professor 


price investigation reports for each of such 
mills. We send two of the latter so that you 
may be able to retain for your own files a 
copy of the report in the case. If you have 
any retail dealers in your county whose prices 
you feel should also be investigated, please 
communicate with us and we will send you 
additional blanks. 

You will note that the wheat feed report 
contains a questionnaire as to mixed wheat 
feeds as well as to bran and middlings. 
These mixed wheat feeds were added at the 
suggestion of one of our county adminis- 
trators subsequently to the printing of the 
millfeed price investigation report, and are 
meant to cover those occasional instances 
where dealers have been mixing their wheat 
feeds and trying to secure a greater and ille- 
gitimate profit through that course. In your 
millfeed price investigation report you need 
not consider these mixed feeds. They will be 
taken care of here when the miller’s report 
is turned in with your own report. 

We cannot urge upon you too strongly the 
necessity for immediate action in this mat- 
ter and an early report to us in every case. 
We desire to secure an examination 100 per 
cent efficient throughout the entire state, 
with returns in as nearly as possible, at the 
same time, so that our action may be taken 
practically simultaneously in every county, 
and uniform enforcement may be made, 

Yours very truly, 
—United States Food Administration in 
Pennsylvania. 
Per C. J. Hepburn, Counsel. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In view of the great importance of 
threshing out milling problems at this 
time, and so that most of the third’ day’s 
session could be given up to the address 
of Fred J,-Lin a shifting of the 
pre-arranged programme was found nec- 
essary. refore on Wednesday after- 
noon reports of the various standing 
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committees were heard, and this session 
closed with the election of officers, which 
resulted as follows: president, Griffith 


“Ellis; first vice-president, P. M. Brooks; 


treasurer, E. J. Eshelman. 

The newly elected president, after be- 
ing esco: to the chair, made a speech 
of acceptance, after which the session 
closed. 


MILLING CONDITIONS DISCUSSED 


Thursday was set for the much-desired 
opportunity to lay before Mr. Lingham 
the particular problems of the Pennsyl- 
vania millers, and as many had come to 
the convention solely for-this purpose, 
great disappointment was felt when it 
became known that, owing to pressure of 
business in Washington, he found it im- 
possible to be present. Such being the 
case, a general discussion of the entire 
situation was taken up, and crystallized 
into a resolution that the committee ap- 
pointed to meet jointly with:soft winter 
wheat millers from other states arrange 
to have this entire joint committee go to 
Washington at the earliest possible date, 
and lay before Mr. Hoover personally the 
entire matter, in the hope that some re- 
lief from the present situation might be 
furnished. 

With regard to the new milling regula- 
tions, part of which provide for the manu- 
facture and sale of mixed flour, the or- 
= went on record as being strong- 
y opposed to the sale of such a product. 
The principal ground for objection was 
that, bya general following of the sug- 
gested practice, opportunities for all sorts 
of adulteration might occur, and, in the 
long run, have a damaging effect upon the 
business of flour-milling as a whole. 

Following this the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

* * 

Viewed from the social standpoint, this 
was the best convention, with the excep- 
tion of that at Old Point Comfort, Va., 
in 1908, the organization has held in many 
years. On Tuesday, an automobile trip 
to the country club, followed by cards, 
kept.the ladies occupied, while the men 
were engaged in the business session, and 
on Wednesday night a banquet, attended 
by nearly 200 and followed by dancing, 
was characterized by all as a most enjoy- 
able affair. 

The meetings of this, one of the oldest 
milling organizations in the country, have 
been going on for so many years that 
they are now viewed as something like a 
large family reunion, and are looked for- 
ward to each year by those who attend as 
opportunities for meeting many old 
friends. Consequently, they are always 
well attended, and are altogether most en 
Jopense. 

he local committee left nothing un 
done that would provide pleasure and 
comfort for the visitors, and all went away 
with a feeling of satisfaction at having 
had the privilege of attending this meet- 
ing. 
W. QuacKENBUsH. 





LOUISIANA 


New Ontrans, La., Sept. 7.—There has 
been little or no change in flour conditions 
in the last 10 days, gh mills did ad- 
vance their — 10@20c one day, but it 
did not hold, and former prices were 

n quoted, varying, on hard wheat 
$10.45@10.75, 98-Ib cottons, while soft 
was offered at $10.30@10.60. Sales 
showed a little improvement but there 
was not the revival expected. 

The resumption of export buying wil! 
no doubt clean up the distress flour and 
send prices upward, but with the absence 
of anything definite in that respect, many 
mills are not obtaining the government! 
fair price. There was no quotation on 
corn flour, nor on corn starch, the latter 
having again lately been in demand. 

Spot flour sold at $11@11.25; some even 
a little less. The following are prices at 
which wholesalers sell on the track: Bran, 
tagged, per 100 lbs, $2@2.05. Corn, bulk 
on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.80@1.82 bu; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.75@1.77. Oats: No. 3 
white, 79@80c; No. 2 white, 80@8lc. 
Corn products: corn meal, $10 bbl; cream 
meal, $10.20@11; grits, $10.90@11. 


Among visitors here this week were J. J. 
Neilson, of the Enid (Okia.) Milling Co., 
and J. O, Bagwell, of the Listman Mill 
Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Geonce L. Ferry. 
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WESTERN CANADA 

Wryntrze, Man., Sept. 7.—Several of 
the large western mills are now grinding 
on new wheat, and it is expected that, 
with no further setback in the matter of 
wheat shipments, most of. the. western 
plants will be operating by the end of 
next week. Millers say that the wheat 
now coming in is of the highest grade and 
of excellent milling quality. 

The demand for standard flour is keen. 
Orders have accumulated during the re- 
cent period of inaction, and mills now re- 
opening have a heavy volume of business 
on which to start. In the absence of any 
official decision as regards fixing of new 
flour prices on the basis of new wheat 
prices, the small quantity of flour now 
being offered is quoted at former figures. 

Demand for all substitutes is steady, 
and supply fairly adequate, although in 
some parts of the country difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining certain of 
these products. 

The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. 

Domestie prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-Ib cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 

Ontario, from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 


Eastern Mamitoba .......cceeesccecee 10.35 
Western Manitoba ........cceseeeeeee 10.30 
SaskatCNOWOM ..ccsesccsccrcsscvcsene 10.20 
Eastern Albert@ ...ccccceccsenccecees 10.10 
Westerm AIDOFER . occ cc ccscccccsccces 10.20 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
0. 


British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.40 
Vancouver Island .......ssseeeeeseces 10.45 
Prince RUPOrt ..cccccvcccccccscscsvcce 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over, Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 4c over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


Those of the western mills now operat- 
ing have a little bran and shorts to of- 
fer. This is immediately absorbed, al- 
though going but a little way toward sat- 
isfying the insistent demand for mill- 
feed which exists. Standard prices: bran, 
$30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,—in car lots, in 
bags, f.o.b, point of shipment in Winni- 
peg territory; western Manitoba, 80c 
under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 un- 
der. British Columbia coast points: bran, 
$35; shorts, $40, 

ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


There is no abatement in the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. Cereal mills 
are still obtaining adequate supplies of 
oats, and finding a ready market for their 
capacity output. There is no change in 
prices. Today leading mills are asking 
for rolled oats $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg con- 
tinue light, the unsettled weather condi- 
tions throughout the West having hin- 
dered shipment of wheat from points 
where threshing has been done. Tradin, 
in all grains has been dull, owing to sm 
offerings. The fixed prices for wheat at 
Winnipeg are $2.241, bu for No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern, $2.21, for No. 2 Manitoba 
northern and $2.174% for No. 3 Manitoba 
northern, Wheat bought at these prices 
is subject to a tax of 3c bu, for use in 
equalizing carrying charges and adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 8434c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.05; No. 1 northwest- 
ern flaxseed, $4.081,; No. 2 Canadian 
“4 tern rye, $1.64,—in store, Fort Wil- 
1am, 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for week ending Sept. 4, 
with comparison: 





CROP ESTIMATES 


In a detailed report, compiled by the 
Manitoba Free Press, estimates are giv- 
en of the grain crops of the three prairie 
provinces, as follows: wheat, 149,844,000 
bus; oats, 188,045,000; barley, 41,957,000; 
Tye, 724,000; flaxseed 5. : 

Manitoba hag suffered less from adverse 
conditions than has been the case in either 
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ef the other provinces, and her wheat 
yield is estimated at 47,124,000 bus, or an 
ae of 18 bus per acre. 
Saskatchewan crops have suffered con- 
siderable damage from drouth and later 
from frosts, but returns indicate a wheat 
yield of-at least 10 bus per acre, which 
would give a total of 92,220,000 bus. 
The crops of Alberta have been greatly 
reduced through damage by early dry 
weather and by July frosts, although won- 
derful recovery has been made in dis- 
tricts from which little return was ex- 
pected. At present, varying conditions 
make it impossible to give anything but 
a rough estimate of total yields, that of 
wheat being placed at 10,500,000 bus. The 
Alberta department of agriculture esti- 
mates an average yield of 5 bus per acre 





for country elevators, shortage bonds and 
inspections have been among the matters 
discussed. 


Farmers in many parts of western Can- 
ada are being handicapped in their work 
of harvesting the crops by wet weather. 
Frosts have also occurred at some points, 
but the major portion of the crop is now 
out of danger of damage from this 
source. Where threshing is going for- 
ward, the high yields in many cases are 
causing surprise, while the quality of 
wheat already inspected has been of ‘al- 
most uniform excellence. G. Rock. 





Van Dusen Harrington Report 
The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: Threshing has continued the 


Chester C. Clarkson, of the Corbin Flour Co., Chicago 


for wheat, making an approximate total 
of 17,000,000 bus for the province. 
SUPERVISORS ISSUE NEW ORDERS 

Numerous new orders have been issued 
by the Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada during the week, dealing with the 
assessment of flour mills and exporters, 
wheat shipments, carrying charges, and 
street wheat prices. 

Order No. 56 prohibits the receiving of 
wheat into flour mills of Alberta without 
the permission of the board. No per- 
mit will be given any mill that has on hand 
sufficient wheat to keep it in operation 
for two weeks. 

Among other provisions, order No. 58 
decrees that, upon all wheat purchased by 
or for flour mills in Canada, there shall be 

aid by the purchaser a sum of 3c per 
to the board, which sum shall be col- 
lected by the Lake Shippers’ Clearance 
Association, the author agents of the 
board. The monies collected under this 
order are to be used as a fund out of 
which will be paid carrying es on 
street wheat at country points, and such 
carrying charges for mills as may be de- 
termi in addition to such administra- 
tive expenses as may be considered proper 
by the board. These orders go into im- 
mediate effect. 

NOTES 


Meetings of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada have been held at 
Winnipeg throughout the week. Tariff 


past two weeks under favorable condi- 
tions, with exception of a day or two 
when rains fell generally throughout the 
Northwest. 

The grain now being received at the 
terminals is in much better condition than 
that threshed during the wet weather, but 
there will probably be considerable 
bleached wheat this year. There is also 
more smut than usual, and this has af- 
fected the price. In Minnesota and South 
Dakota there have been exceptionally 
heavy yields of barley and oats, and this 
territory can supply western North Da- 
kota and Montana, where the feed crops 
have been a failure. 

Undoubtedly the run of barley and oats 
this season will be considerably stack- 
stained, due to rains after harvesting. 
Wheat has started to move freely from 
South Dakota, Minnesota and eastern 
North Dakota, and shipments may soon 
be expected from Montana. 

On Monday night a heavy frost occurred 
from Deviis Lake west into Montana. 
This no doubt has caused considerable 
damage to late flax and other late grains, 
which have not been cut. A large pro- 
portion of the flax, however, in this ter- 
ritory has been harvested, while in Min- 
nesota, South Dakota and eastern North 
Dakota only a small amount remains un- 
cut. 

There have been no disturbing elements 
in the corn situation, and a large crop of 


high quality is assured. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Puinavetpni, Pa., Sept. 7.—The local 
flour market continues extremely dull, 
with little prospect of any early improve- 
ment in demand. Mills are offering free- 
ly, but buyers are unwilling to operate 
even at what appear to be attractive 
prices. Substitutes are also dull and 
weak, with holders anxious to sell. 


VICTORY MIXED FLOURS 


The state food administration has 
started a campaign to promote the use of 
Victory mixed flours. Millers and deal- 
ers are being induced to make and handle 
as much of it as the market can use, and 
consumers are being urged to take the 
mixed flours instead of straight wheat 
flour and substitutes. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 4,336,814 
bus, against 21,719,719 during the same 
time last year. 

Daniel J. Sullivan, grain and feed deal- 
er, will return with his family next Mon- 
day from Atlantic City. 

William J. Koch, grain and feed deal- 
er, who has been seriously ill, is recuper- 


ating at Atlantic City, N. J. 


John R. Rodgers, connected with Rich- 
ardson Bros., flour, feed and grain, will 
report next week for service in the Naval 
Reserves. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were F. J. Caven, of the Piqua (Ohio) 
Milling Co., and A. A. Beltz, feed broker, 
of Minneapolis. 

Charles F. Christman, a baker at 3269 
Woodland Avenue, was fined $113.20, to 
be paid to the Red Cross, for using too 
much wheat flour in making bread and 
rolls. : 


Charles Briil, a baker at 4056 North 
Eighth Street, admitted using only 10 
per cent substitutes in his dough, and his 
place of business was closed 30 days. 
Ochman Bros., 414 Tasker Street, were 
closed a month for the same reason. 


On Aug. 31 the bakery of Edward 
Hughes, at St. Clair, Pa., with its flour 
and substitutes and much of the machin- 
ery, was burned, entailing a loss of $15,- 
000. The plant had a capacity of 5,000 
loaves of bread a day, besides cakes and 
crackers. 


Howard Price, a flour dealer at Fifth 
and Bainbridge streets, was fined $50 for 
profiteering by adding a “delivery” charge 
of 15@20c to the 75c profit on sales of 
flour. He was compelled to furnish the 
food administration with a list of all 
sales on which he had made the extra 
profit. ; 


A system of audits, just completed by 
the Pennsylvania food administration, 
will make it virtually impossible for food 
profiteers to exist. A force of “scouts” 
will make unannounced visits to offices of 
licensed food purveyors, and inspect their 
books. In addition to detecting the profi- 
teer, the audit system will also serve 
the purpose of confirming reports made 
by the licensee to the food administration. 

The state food administration advises 
that all manufacturers of Victory mixed 
flour must take out internal revenue li- 
censes and pay special revenue tax as 
heretofore. Present stocks of mixed 
flours containing 20 per cent or more sub- 
stitutes may be distributed and sold with- 
out substitutes, until exhausted. If they 
contain less than 20 per cent substitutes, 
one full pound of substitutes must be 
sold with each four pounds of such 
mixed flour. 

, Samuet S. Dantets. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 


The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in ~woed, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 


- 


northern wheat at Minneapolis on Sept. 7, 


1918, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 

lnor Pat lnor Pai 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1918..... $2.214% $10.35 1903..... $ .84% $4.50 
1917.4... 2.14 11.35 1902..... 66% 3.55 
1916..... 1.66% 8.50 1901..... -67% 3.56 
3936... -98% 65.30 1900..... -67 3.60 
| 1.19% 6.25 1899..... 66% 3.50 
198865... 865 4.60 1898..... -66% 3.90 
1912..... -89% 4.76 1897..... -98% 56.20 
. 1.03% 5.30 1896..... -54% 3.15 
1910..... 1.12% 6.60 1895..... .56 3.25 
1909..... 98% 4.85 1894..... 54% 3.25 
1908..... 1.01% 6.20 1893..... -61% 3.55 
1987 6. <6 1.06% 5.10 1892..... -78% 4.15 
1906..... 74 4.05 1891..... -94% 56.15 
1905..... 82 4.45 1890..... 1.03 5.65 
1904..... 1.12 6.80 1889..... -76% 4.66 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 








REJECTING SHIPMENTS 

The Lillard Milling Co., Decatur, Tex- 
as, has won a decision before the Texas 
court of civil appeals in a case involving 
the liability of Brooks & Few, J ackson- 
ville, Texas, for damages on refusing to 
receive a shipment of flour. 

The suit was defended on the ground 
that it was agreed between the parties 
that draft for the price, with bill of lading 
attached, should be sent to the Farmers’ 
Guaranty Bank, of Jacksonville, but that 
the mill sent the papers to the First Na- 
tional Bank, same town; that the latter 
bank did not notify defendants of the 
arrival of the draft and bill of lading until 
demurrage had accrued on the shipment, 
and that the mill refused to allow a credit 
because of this demurrage item. 

Instructing the jury as to the law of the 
case, the trial judge said that if the mill 
violated an agreement to send the draft 
and bill of lading to the Farmers’ Guar- 
anty Bank, and demurrage accrued in 
consequence, the defendants were within 
their legal rights in refusing to receive the 
goods unless the mill should bear the de- 
murrage expense. 

On appeal, the court of civil appeals 
holds that this instruction was erroneous, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, as ignoring evidence offered by the 
mill at the trial, tending to show that 
after the demurrage accrued an agree- 
ment was reached whereby the defendants 
promised to take the shipment at a re- 
duction of 20c per bbl and pay the de- 
murrage. The higher court remarks that 
the trial judge’s error in his instruction 
to the jury was rendered specially harm- 
ful to the mill because of the existence of 
evidence tending to show that defendants 
knew when the car arrived, and that the 
real reason why they did not accept the 
flour was lack of warehouse room. 


ROUTING SHIPMENTS 

A case lately before the Alabama su- 
preme court dealt with the legal obliga- 
tion of railway companies to obey rout- 
ing instructions given by a shipper, espe- 
cially where an unauthorized rerouting by 
a carrier results in increased freight 
charges. 

In this case it appeared that shipments 
were billed from a point in Mississippi 
to Louisville at a specified rate of 19c, 
which applied to a certain route, although 
that route was not specified, but that the 
shipment was deflected over another route 
involving a higher rate. It was recognized 
that there was a wrong in the rerouting 
of which the shipper could complain, but 
decided that the terminal carrier was not 
responsible for the diversion, which oc- 
curred on another line. The court said: 

“It is the carrier’s duty to observe the 
directions of the shipper as to the rout- 
ing, especially where a greater freight 
charge than the lawful charge agreed 
upon will be incurred if a different route 
is employed, unless intervening circum- 
stances justify the change. . . . Even 
where the carrier has an option to route 
the shipment, the exercise thereof must 
be reasonable in view of the circumstances 
and the interest of the shipper. . . . 

“No reason whatever is here disclosed 
for the change, at Milan, Tenn., of the 
routing of these shipments, from the IIli- 
nois Central to the Louisville & Nashville; 
if, indeed, that could have been validly 
effected without the consent of the ship- 
per. The 19c through rate to Louisville 
had the sanction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was therefore of a 
statutory effect, and neither shippers nor 
carriers could lawfully change it as the 
charge or basis of charge for transporta- 
tion over that route, between’ those 
points.” 

But, the shipments having been actually 
deflected, it is held that the terminal car- 
rier could not do other than collect the 
charges fixed by its tariffs for the actual 
routing, and that therefore this carrier 
was not liable to the shipper. It is left 
to be inferred from the opinion that claim 
should have been made against the car- 
rier which caused the deflection. 


DEFECTIVE CONTRACTS 
Nearly every sale of flour made by a 
mill involves enough money to bring the 
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transaction within the statutes in force in - 


the several states, requiring that where a 
proposed sale involves more than a cer- 
tain price and there is no present _ 
formance of the contract of sale by either 
party to the agreement it must be evi- 
denced by a writing signed by the person 
to be bound thereby, in order to be bind- 
ing. 

The practical importance, under these 
laws, of a definite statement of the essen- 
tial terms of an agreement in contractual 
correspondence is illustrated by a deci- 
sion lately announced by the appellate 
term of the New York supreme court in 
the case of Lipschitz et al. vs. W. R. 
Grace & Co. Plaintiffs sued for damages 
for non-delivery of rice under a contract 
evidenced in writing as follows: 

“New York, Dec. 7, 1916. Sold for 
account of Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., of 
San Francisco, Cal., to Messrs. S. Lip- 
schitz & Co. of N. Y., 1,200 pkts of Siam 
usual at 2.90 per pocket of 100 lbs gross 
and 97 Ibs net, f.o.b. Seattle, in double 
pockets. Terms as had. Shipment De- 
cember from Hongkong.—lI. Silverberg 
Comm. Co., Brokers.” 

Plaintiffs lost their case because the 
court found that indefiniteness of the 
clause, “Terms as had,” rendered the con- 
tract an insufficient statement of essential 
terms in writing as required by the New 
York statute of frauds. The appellate 
court said: 

“For the purpose of this appeal we may 
assume that the F. Silverberg Commission 
Co. were brokers authorized by the plain- 
tiffs [defendants?] to sell Siam rice in 
their behalf, and with the usual authority 
of brokers to sign memoranda of sales 
made by them. Such memoranda must, 
however, contain all the essential terms 
and conditions of the agreement, and the 
parties cannot supply such terms by parol 
[oral] evidence. 

“In the present case it is to be noted 
that the contract contains the names of 
the parties, a description of the goods 
sold, the price, and the place and time for 
delivery, but contains .no other terms, 
except the words “Terms as had.’ If these 
last words had been omitted from the 
memorandum, it might well be claimed 
that the memorandum was complete in 
itself and contained all the essential terms 
of a contract, for the law would imply 
that payment was to be made at the time 
of delivery. 

“By the insertion, however, of the words 
‘Terms as had,’ the memorandum itself 
shows that there were other terms agreed 
upon by the parties, and resort must be 
had to evidence dehors the instrument to 
determine what these terms were. . 

It is impossible to determine from a read- 
ing of the memorandum itself what the 
words ‘as had’ are intended to signify, 
except that presumably they mean that 
the present contract was made upon the 
same terms as had governed some previous 
transaction or transactions of the parties. 

“These words may refer to terms of 
payment, or to all the terms of some pre- 
vious contract or contracts be- 
tween the parties, and the par- 
ties may have intended that 
such terms, whether in regard 
to time and manner of pay- 
ment or other matters, were 
to be determined as arranged 


in a written contract upon the last peer 
ious sale of Siam rice by these defend- 
ants to these plaintiffs, or were to be 
determined by general course of dealings 
between them in the past... . 

“The memorandum itself, therefore, 
does not contain all the essential terms 
of the agreement; but oral testimony 
would be necessary in order to permit the 
court to find out what the actual contract 
between the parties was, and under these 
circumstances the memorandum is not suf- 
ficient to satisfy the statute of frauds.” 


BROKERS’ COMMISSIONS 

The legal proposition that, where a 
broker is instrumental in securing execu- 
tion of a contract for a sale of goods or 
other property, he has earned his commis- 
sion for effecting the sale, is reaffirmed by 
the Texas court of civil appeals in the 
late case of Callahan vs. Wolfman & Katz. 
The fact that the buyer may refuse to 
carry out his agreement does not defeat 
the broker’s commission, except as there 
oe | be an agreement between the seller 
an 


the broker that the commission is not - 


to be deemed to have been earned until 
the buyer performs the contract negoti- 


ated. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





In 1918 the government of New Bruns- 
wick distributed 19,000 bus seed oats to 
farmers at $1.38 per bu, and over 4,000 
bus wheat, for the counties of Albert, 
Kent and Westmoreland alone. 





Chicago Refining Co. Plant 


Curcaco, Itu., Sept. 7.—The illustra- 
tion shown herewith is that of the mill of 
the Chicago (Ill.) Refining Co., located 
at Harvey, near Chicago. The mill has 
recently been acquired by the company 
and has been re-equipped for the manu- 
facturing of starch and corn products, 
having a daily capacity of 6,000 bus. The 
mill is especially well located for mer- 
chandising its products in any section of 
the country, as it is situated on the Chica- 
go Belt Line Railway and other roads. 

This organization was recently incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois for 
$500,000, the principals being Paul Klop- 
stock, New York City, president, Orville 
G. Blair vice-president, and R. B. Blair 
secretary and treasurer. These, 
together with A. S. Leo and Roy 
Conger, of New York City, aré 
the directors. The Chicago Re- 
fining Co. is in a position to offer 
edible corn starch in any section, 
and as it is a new corporation it 
is naturally anxious for business. 

The general offices of the com- 
pany are located in the Webster 
Building, Chicago. 

C. H. CHarten. 





The Netherlands in 1917 im- 
ported 310,239 metric tons wheat 
and 23,226 tons flour, against 
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1,385,315 tons wheat and 39,525 tons flour 
in 1916. Exports of wneat (presumably 
mostly to Germany) were 885,884 tons in 
1916 and only 20,015 in 1917. 





New Wheat Disease 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Sept. 7.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a statement 
issued this week, warns wheat growers of 
the appearance of a serious wheat disease 
caused by a small nematode, or eelworm, 
which has already caused losses as high 
as 40 per cent of the wheat crop in sec- 
tions of Virginia. 

The disease usually affects the wheat 
heads, although it may occur on all parts 
of the plant above ground. Affected 
heads stay green and ripen late, and are 
smaller than those not affected. In place 
of grains of wheat the affected heads con- 
tain dark, hard galls somewhat shorter 
and thicker than wheat grains. Control 
measures consist of planting only disease- 
free. seed, practicing crop rotations, and 
preventing the spread of the nematodes 
from one field to another by means of in- 
fected soil which may cling to the feet of 
men or animals or to farm implements. 

The disease was first reported to a 
slight extent in 1909 in California, New 
York, West Virginia, and Georgia. After 
that nothing was known of the trouble 
until 1917, when it was located in one 
place in Virginia. Since then it has been 
found in many points. in the same state 
and in one locality in California. Quite 
likely the trouble occurs even to a consid- 
erable extent in other states, and has been 
merely overlooked or mistaken for bunt, 
cockleseed, or bin-burnt wheat, the De- 
partment of Agriculture states. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





The Dominican Republic, which has al- 
ways depended upon the United States 
for flour, will attempt, through govern- 
ment test farms, to raise at least a por- 
tion of the wheat necessary to supply its 
own wants, and induce the erection of 
flour mills. 





For the four months ending July 31, 
13,489,607 bus grain passed through the 
Sault Ste. Marie canals, against 40,737,930 
during the same period of 1917. 













































































Plant of the Chicago Refining Co. at Harvey, Ill. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 7, 1918 








There was no material change in the 
milling business this week. However, both 
hard-and soft wheat mills reported an im- 
proved flour demand, though sales, while 
averaging a fair volume, were restricted 
to near-by needs. Mill prices changed 
very slightly, remaining at a discount 
from government maximum. Sales were 
principally in car lots, and covered a 
wide territory. 

A good demand from southern mar- 
kets was reported, and numerous inquir- 
ies indicate that buyers will need stocks 
very soon. It was rumored that country 
mills, grinding soft wheat, sold some 
flour to the government this week, but 
only one sale of 3,000 bbls at $10.50, jute, 
New Orleans, was reported. Offerings 
by local mills at $9.60, bulk, St. Louis 
basis for soft, and $9.75, bulk, for hard, 
were not accepted. 

Rye flour trade is inquiring more ac- 
tively, but no great expansion of business 
has resulted. However, sales are increas- 
ing and demand is expected to improve, 
now that the Food Administration has 
announced that rye flour will be consid- 
ered a substitute. Other substitutes are 
being taken as needed, and a fair amount 
of business was done this week. 

Since the ruling has gone into effect 
lessening the amount of substitutes re- 
quired, a better feeling exists among mill- 
ers, and the local demand was more ac- 
tive than for some time. Sales consisted 
of small lots; therefore, the total business 
was only of fair volume. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.65, bulk; soft wheat flour, 
$9.35@9.75, bulk; white rye flour, $9.90, 
straight $8.80, dark $8.25, jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $4.50 per 100 lbs; corn 
flour, $4.85@5.50; rice flour, $8.85@9.10, 
—cotton. Barley flour, 55 per cent, $8.25 
@8.75. 

Demand for wheat feed remains far in 
excess Of Supplies, and feed dealers are 
unable to get supplies, as mills continue to 
dispose of their output in mixed cars with 
four. Other feedstuffs are more active, 
and demand is increasing. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Sept. 7 was 31,800, rep- 
resenting 63 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 38,600, or 77 per cent, last 
week, 42,600, or 84 per cent, a year ago, 
and 38,900, or 77 per cent, in 1916. 
Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 46,500, repre- 
senting 60 per cent, compared with 57,000, 
or 74 per cent, last week, 61,300, or 79 
per cent, a year ago, and 52,400, or 68 
per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 14,035 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis during August.’ Stocks of flour 
Sept. 1, 1918, 55,000 bbls, compared with 
37,790 on Aug: 1, 1918, and 51,600 on 
Sept. 1, 1917. 

A vote of the members cf the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will be taken Monday, 
Sept. 9, for the purpose of amending a 
section of the rules of the exchange, and 
to adopt a new rule, to be known as par- 
agraph 15, of Rule VIII, regarding track 
deliveries of contract grades of grain on 
contracts for future delivery. 





A preliminary report issued by the 
United States Bureau of the Census + go 
¢ amount of cottonseed receiv at 
mills in the United States during the pe- 
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riod from Aug. 1, 1917, to July 31, 1918, 


as 4,260,273 tons. This does not include 
33,927 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 201,106 
tons reshipped. The quantity of seed 
crushed during this period was 4,257,825 
tons, and the quantity on hand at the 
mills on July 31 was 36,375 tons. 





Regarding Trade to Sweden 


Cuicago, Itt., Sept. 7.—Secretary Hus- 
band, of the Federation, in a bulletin is- 
sued Sept. 5 to exporting millers, called 
attention to a statement issued in a for- 
mer bulletin to the effect that millers 
could makes sales directly to customers 
in Sweden, under regulations contained 
in War Trade Bulletin No. 191, this in- 
formation having been given upon author- 
ity of the Chicago office of the War Trade 
Board. ; 

It now appears that this is in error, as 
indicated by a letter from the War Trade 
Board at Washington, which is quoted 
herewith for the information of export- 
ing millers. Secretary Husband regrets 
that he had been misled into making this 
statement, which was incorrect. The let- 
ter from the War Trade Board, dated 
Washington, Aug. 30, reads as follows: 

Replying to your letter of Aug. 27 
with regard to exports of flour to Sweden 
and also to W. T. B. R. 191, I have to 
advise that no exports of grains or flours 
are being permitted by private traders to 
Sweden. All shipments from this coun- 
try to Sweden will be made by the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, 42 
Broadway, New York City, consigned to 
the P ode ge government organization in 
Sweden, presumably the Royal Swedish 
Victualling Commission. 

W. T. B. R. 191 provides that, before 
filing application with the War Trade 
Board for export license to Sweden, the 
shipper in this country must haye obtained 
from the prospective importer in Sweden 
a certificate number covering the proposed 
consignment, issued either by an appro- 
priate importing association or by the 
Statens Handel’s Kommission. No ap- 
plication will be considered unless such 
a number appears. Otherwise the appli- 
cation would be incorrectly filed. This 
is merely a requirement by the War Trade 
Board, and no indication whatsoever that 
export license will be granted. As you 
know, it is highly undesirable to eifher 
enter into definite contracts or make saics 
for the shipment of foodstuffs from the 
United States before a War Trade Board 
export license has been obtained. 

As above stated, however, shipments of 
flour by private exporters to Sweden are 
not being permitted, and any applications 
which you might file, therefore, would be 
refused. 

C. H. CHatien. 





Favors Flour Reserves 


J. C. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London, has written the following letter 
to a number of the leading mills in 
America: 

“We would remind you that flour in 
packages, owing to its portableness and 
eeping qualities, has been the means of 
securing reserves in this country which 
would not have been possible had wheat 
been shipped, owing to the shortage of 
elevator capacity in Great Britain. 

“American and Canadian flours have 
been stored, not only at the ports but in 
the interior centers of population, and we 
are distributing imported flour which has 
been stored a year, and is turning out in 
excellent condition. If any congestion 
at the ports has arisen, it is not owing to 
package flour, but to the fact that ‘steam- 
ers arrive in convoys; and we are of the 
opinion that if wheat had been shipped 
it would have led to a greater congestion. 
We hope, therefore, that you will not 





allow these arguments to be used to the 
restriction of flour exports. 

“We think the war has demonstrated 
that there can be no better reserve than 
flour in a country where mills are sub- 
ject to enemy destruction, and where the 
demand for bringing all available men 
into service is so urgent. 

“The British millers and wheat import- 
ers, and the wheat shippers on your side, 
are not friendly toward commerce in 
flour, and they have in various ways tried 
to throttle the import flour trade. 

“First, they tried to withdraw import- 
ed flour from the civil population and to 
confine its use to the army, which would 
have meant the extinction of the flour im- 
porter. 

“Secondly, they tried to have all im- 
ported flour mixed at their mills, thus de- 
stroying the identity of imported flour, 
which also meant the extinction of the 
flour importer. 

“Thirdly, they state that flour has 
caused congestion at the ports and, there- 
fore, wheat should be shipped, which 
means the extinction of the flour import 
trade, whereas we say that package flour 
has been the best of reserves. 

“We would urge you to be very alert 
in seeing that your milling interests are 
not sidetracked, as this appears to be the 
more imperative now that your several 
milling divisions have been abandoned. 
We think it is a great loss to the efficiency 
of the work that these gentlemen are re- 
tired, as the organization gave stability 
in values and the elimination of all spec- 
ulation, which are the most logical means 
of obtaining government control.” 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 

The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 

comparisons, in barrels: 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 ‘1914-15 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,453,765 
Nov.. 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 
Dec.. 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 1,518,535 
Jan.. 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 1,618,745 
Feb.. 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,206 


Mar.. 653,485 1,624,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 
April, 726,866 1,728,550 1,599,590 1,118,945 
May.. 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 1,278,106 
June. 1,065,233 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 
July. 1,026,720 719,385 1,485,425 1,094,190 


Aug.. 1,532,885 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,515 





Year 14,265,373 16,235,430 20,443,185 16,182,250 
Following table shows the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 

with comparisons, in barrels: 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-156 





September. 39,970 54,025 149,675 174,715 
October.... 49,620 91,260 103,860 220,980 
November. 120,365 79,870 142,080 259,180 
December,. 96,860 162,920 209,685 257,385 
January... 149,385 71,205 92,075 178,660 
February.. 164,075 65,375 95,940 214,020 
March..... 60,050 95,840 173,030 134,745 
April...... 48,870 127,770 286,740 102,000 
May.....-. 51,180 131,940 128,165 137,265 
June...... 168,410 209,305 78,520 40,975 
July.....+. 35,859 45,460 101,145 21,605 
August.... 6,302 31,880 67,280 27,185 

Year.... 990,946 1,166,850 1,628,195 1,768,715 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 31, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 

--—Output——, -—Exports— 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 














Minneapolis ...15,254 15,881 888 1,148 
Duluth ........ 1,035 eee es 59 
66 outside mills 9,546 9,537 219 140 

Totals ....... 25,835 26,630 1,107 1,347 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for.at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled ‘to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, f 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 
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WANTED—MILLERS FOR 60-BBL MIDGET 
mills; North Dakota locations; steady op- 
eration; good salary; good opportunity. 
Home Milling Co., Fargo, N. D. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR OUR 
800-bbl flour mill; steady work and good 
pay for the right man. Address 1630, care 
‘Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED—A 
1,000-bbl mill, grinding both 
hard and soft wheat, wants a 
high-class head miller; must be 
fully competent to take complete 
charge of mill; satisfactory sal- 
ary and bonus to the right party; 
also in need of a good second 
miller; give full particulars in 
application and references, Ad- 
dress 1356, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time. Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED TRAFFIC 
man, also one who has had some experi- 
ence in the sales end of the milling busi- 
ness. Address W. F. M., care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD PACKER WANT- 

ED—Large Missouri river 
mill has opening for an ex- 
perienced head packer; must 
be first-class and know how 
to handle men; excellent sal- 
ary. Address 469, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACKERS; EIGHT 
hours a day; fifty-two weeks per year 
guaranty; good wages; will pay transpor- 
tation to Milwaukee. Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY—SECOND MILL- 
er, 1,200-bbl plant; none but efficient and 
experienced men need apply; good wages 
to right party. Communicate with Guth- 
rie Mill & Elevator Co., Guthrie, Okla. 





BRANCH MANAGER— 
A large Southwestern mill 
needs the right kind of a 
man as Branch Office Man- 
ager to take charge of its 
sales—a territory consisting 
of three large states; good 
salary and bonus arrange- 
ment which should net the 
right man $5,000 to $6,000 
a year; state age, whether 
married or single; outline 
very fully your qualifica- 
tions and experiences; give 
references; send a recent pic- 
ture of yourself. Address 
1557, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—BY A SPRING WHEAT MILL, 
salesmayg in Pennsylvania; man must be 
well acquainted with trade, and in position 
to command a good volume of business. 
Address BE. 8S. Selby, manager, Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er; will pay highest of wages; mill located 
in good southern Minnesota town; good 











WANTED AT ONCE—NIGHT MILLER IN 
150-bbl mill; will pay top wages; steady 
work; write or wire, Judith Milling Co., 
Hobson, Mont. 


ls; permanent position; company 
growing rapidly, and there is an excellent 
chance for advancement. Address 1666, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








EASTERN SALESMAN 
WANTED—We have an ex- 
ceptional opening for a high- 
grade salesman of proved 
ability in New York and a 
part of Pennsylvania; must 
know the trade and have ex- 
cellent record in previous 
connection; will pay good 
salary or make suitable sal- 
ary and supplementary com- 
mission arrangement; give 
full particulars about your- 
self in first letter. Address 
468, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—BY A HIGH-CLASS SPRING 
wheat mill, mill office man for branch mill 
office; should have experience in handling 
transit, billing, and making out milling 
reports; desire man with milling experience 
and who is not subject to draft; permanent 
Position to right party. Address 1567, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—POSITION AS SALES-MAN- 
ager; advertiser has had wide experience 
in handling flour and cereal products in 
United States and Canada; reference, Cana- 
dian Branch Office, Northwestern Miller. 
Address ‘“‘Sales-Manager,”’ 1001 Lumsden 
Building, Toronto, Ont. 


NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN AND 
executive open for a position; aggressive 
and successful; best of connections; 10 
years’ experience, calling on car-lot trade; 
would consider spring wheat or Kansas 
mill; salary or commission. Address 1558, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—BROKER IN TORONTO, CAN- 
ada, wants one or more live agencies for 
cereal products for use as flour substitutes; 
advertiser has good selling connections 


throughout Ontario and Quebec and can 
Address 


control considerable business. 
“Broker,” 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto, 
Canada. 





AS SALES-MANAGER—THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced in the merchandising of high- 
grade flour; large personal acquaintance in 
the trade; am employed; good reasons for 
making change; can furnish excellent ref- 
erences as to ability and character. Ad- 
dress 1582, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
of any size mill, by capable, aggressive, 
practical miller, with wide experience in 
all departments; have tools and laboratory 
knowledge; references furnished; all letters 
answered; please state full particulars. 
Address 1556, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WISH TO GET IN COMMUNICATION WITH 
some mill which is in need of a technical 
master baker who has had years of prac- 
tical work in bakeshops; can do laboratory 
work as well as demonstrate in any size 
shop; understand thoroughly the analyzing 
of flour, feed and wheat. H. W. Langbehn, 
213 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Mich. 

AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in good up-to-date mill of from 1,000 to 
3,000 bbis capacity; now superintendent in 
large flour and cereal mills; if you are in 
need of a superintendent let me hear from 
you; in answering please state capacity 
and full particulars regarding your plant; 
also state salary you will pay. Address 
“Superintendent,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 

















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 175-BBL CA- 
pacity, new, modern, up to date; run one 
season; located in good wheat country of 
Kansas; will sell at a bargain; ‘good reason 
for selling; if interested investigate. Ad- 
dress 467, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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FOR SALE—ENTIRE MACHINERY OF A 
very complete and up-to-date 150-bb! mill, 
including cleaning plant; rolls 24x9, Allis- 
Chalmers, in first-class condition; working 
up to August. Address 1574, care North- 
western Miller; Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—250 H-P CLARK CORLISS EN- 
gine in first-class condition for immediate 
shipment; right-hand—compound condens- 
ing cylinders, 12-in and 20x20-in, 200 
r.p.m; boiler pressure 150 lbs; in use six 
years; displaced by hydro-electric power; 
detailed specifications and price on appli- 
cation. Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont. 





WE HAVE LISTED FOR IMMEDIATE 
shipment and less than half the cost of 
new, 6x12, 14, 18 and 20; 7x16; 9x14, 18 and 
20 double stands of flour rolls of different 
makes; also some good Bureka and In- 
vincible scourers, flour dressers, reels and 
something of nearly every machine used 
in a flour mill, including engines and boil- 
ers, gasoline and gas producer engines; let 
us quote you. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
44 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





SPECIAL MENTION—ONE TURNER PAN 
heater for 250-bbl mill; 2 No. 1 Beall ball- 
bearing degerminators; 1 Sonander 3-bu 
automatic scale; 1 Fairbanks packer scale, 
good as new; 1 drop gear bran packer; 1 
flour packer; several stands of style ‘‘A’”’ 
Allis 9x18 rolls; 1 three-pair-high 9x18 
rolls; 1 two-pair-high 9x24 rolls; 1 24-in 
double drive attrition mill; 1 16-in single 
drive attrition mill and a couple good 60-bu 
hopper scales. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
44 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 





MILL MACHINERY WANTED 





LIST YOUR IDLE MACHINERY WITH US 
and turn it into money. Mills Machinery 
Exchange, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis, 





Opportunity Knocks Once! 


A new northwestern milling 
company wants young man with 
executive ability and experience in 
sales to take the management of 
its office; must be aggressive, of 
exemplary habits and not subject 
to draft; a real opportunity for the 
right man; salary will grow as 
business expands; applicants state 
age, experience, present employ- 
ment and salary expected. Ad- 
dress 1561, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





September 11, 1918 





gg BUY MORE | 


DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


Modern Milling 


Plants 


Mill Supplies and Furnish- 
ings, Special Machines, 
Simplex Grinders, Boynton 


Distributors 


Morris Grain Driers 


** Everything for Every Mill and Elevator’’ 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


GREAT FALLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SPOKANE WINNIPEG, CAN. 























First—Get Bulletin 237—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 
Before buying Cars 


or selling . 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 
What have you for sale? 











i H 30 days’ free trial. 
Yield Figures } days’ free trial; 
- he coummaal for Bulletin 128. 
chee y equip- 
ping your packers Durant Mfg. Co. 
with Milwaukee, Wis, 
Durant 


Packer Tallies 










From the Mill 


ae ge 
=—_$. - 








The Sack phat lew the Flour IW. and the Dirt OUT 
THE CLEVELAND- 


KRON BAG CO, “4s CLEVELAND 








Weare | Widdlinwe of 
Purified Middlin 


— may pay you to correspond 7. us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Ba BUY MORE B 


oN 
4 (NIAGARA): baat radi BONDS 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Lockport, N.Y. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


The only modern 











Are You Wasting Power 


Through Antiquated 
Water Wheels? 


Smith 
Hydraulic 
Turbines 
will meet 


your 
requirements 


The accompany- 
ing illustration 
shows a pair of 






2,000 H. P. turbines arranged to operate a generator under, 42-foot head. When tested in place, 
they gave over 87% efficiency at part gate. Write Dept. ‘‘O” for Bulletin. 


Riverside Code miter’ code in 
ce. 
— S. MORGAN SMITH CoO., York, Pa. 
copy 1 . 76 W. M St. * y St. 
Sereife by all ite a oa veyed t 176 Prateclngg yore Rey 461 oe Seo 














